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branching off to the right and the left. 
More hop-grounds, flax-fields, and meadows 
teeming with cheese and cream ; then, rows 
of handsome elms, and copses from which the 
nightingales are singing so loudly and so mul- 
titudinously, as to poura sort of intoxication 
over the senses. They suggest, by their tones, 
an irresistible craving to stretch out one’s arms 
after some unknown good. At last, we reach 
the picturesque and ill-reputed village of 
Godewaerswelde. There is no fear now, as 
during the first revolution, of encountering 
troops of well-armed brigands, who, after 
murdering soldiers and customs’-men, have 
put on their uniform, and protect the dwellers 
on each side of the frontier, exactly as the wolf 
protects the sheep ; still, on the border-land, 
caution is advisable, and it is pleasanter to 
walk with a trusty guide or companion, or 
even to join a dowanier on his cruise after 
errant and flitting scamps, than to wander 
along in single blessedness. Your passport, 
or other satisfactory documents in your 
pocket, may happen to be serviceable, should 
any doubt by chance arise touching your own 
presentability. 

The foot of the Mount is soon attained, and 
an easy climb suffices to reach the top. 
What a glorious prospect! Lovelier even 
than that from Cassel itself; one of those 
scenes to which you return delighted, after 
Alps and Apennines have tired you to death. 
But view-hunting is not our main purpose 
to-day. Something more serious stands full 
in view. In spite of the cheerful noontide and 
the luxurious landscape—perhaps in con- 
sequence of them—half a word now spoken 
apropos would fill my foolish eyes with tears. 

t the northern extremity of the Mont des 
Cats stands the plain but extensive building 
of brick, simply roofed with tiles and slate, to 
which my slow but decided steps are directed, 
even were there danger to be feared within 
those walls. To visit that inan idle mood, 
would betray an utter want of thought and 
feeling. 

For, think what a convent of Trappists is ! 
A home sheltering eight-and-forty men as 
completely dead to worldly things, as they 
can without actual suicide. Their pro- 
fession there is a suicide of the heart, which 
in some cases may perhaps have prevented a 
suicide of the body. Many people, on hearing 
a narrative of fact, will ask, “how can such 
things be?” There, in that corner, is the 
entrance door, with the little barred wicket 
in the centre. Overhead is legibly inscribed 
the motto, Ecce elongavi [ugiens et mansi in 
solitudine ; “Behold, I have fled far away, 
and have remained in solitude.” By the side 
of the door hangs a slight bell-chain, whose 
handle is an iron cross. I have carelessly 
taken the cross in my gloved left hand. It 
is not thus, but with both hands, and firmly, 
that a sincere noviciate must be entered 


upon. 
The wicket opens, and a monk’s face appears, | 
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On stating that I wish to visit the convent, 
the door itself turns on its hinges. In reply to 
my bow of salutation, the cowl is thrown 
back from the close-cropped head; and a 
feeble, half-dead, smothered voice which 
issues from the lips of the porter-monk 
informs me that, if y will return in an hour, 
my request shall be granted, with the per- 
mission of the Superior. 

On the summit of the Mont des Cats an 
hour on a fine morning is easily whiled away. 
One of my passing fancies is to guess what 
sort of impression the unremitting bursts of 
nightingale’s song must make upon the 
listening monks. Or, do they not listen? Do 
they stop, perforce, their ears to these spring- 
tide accents of joy and love? Probably. 
They have swallowed their bitter draught, 
refusing to taste all else that is offered to 
them. They have set off on a path, whose 
only termination is death. All by the way- 
side to them is nothing. 

And yet, but for this unusual and oppres- 
sive presence, there lies within the range of 
vision enough to delight the eye and interest 
the heart. Lovely Belgium, rich Hainault, 
with mill-crowned heights and inexhaustibly 
fertile plains! There is enough even to cloy 
the sight, were it possible for such things to 
weary us. And, as for towns to dot the 
landscape, there lies Poperingues, the metro- 
— of hops ; there Ypres, and Courtrai, and 

enin, and Cassel, once a promontory ; but 
mere names are an unknown language (in 
spite of the authority of epic poets) to those 
who cannot form to themselves in some way 
the image of the reality. 

The hour’s delay is atanend. This time 
the cross is boldly clutched with the right 
hand. Four beggars, women and boys, are 
standing at the door ; which is soon opened, 
after an inspection at the wicket. To two of 
the beggars the porter gives morsels of food ; 

robably cheese, slightly wrapped in paper. 

heir smallness suggests that they must 
be remnants of personal self-denial, rather 
than doles from the convent itself. The 
pittance is so thankfully received, that, ae 
four sous in my pocket, I extract them an 
distribute to each beggar one. The last 
woman kisses the palm of her hand before 
receiving hers, and utters the Flemish word 
for thanks. I am admitted into a little 
low porch, in which stands a green garden- 
seat. The door is locked on the world out- 
side, and I am shown into a small waiting 
parlour furnished with four chairs, a table, a 
glass-case of rosaries, crosses and medals, 
apparently for sale, and a lithograph or two 
of holy men departed, Three priestly hats 
and three walking canes hint that the superior 
is receiving a visit. I am left alone for a 
few minutes, when the porter returns with 
the announcement that my request is granted. 
If I require refreshment before returning, 
that shall be prepared while I am looking 
over the establishment, 
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We begin to enter the heart of the buildin 
by passing through two doors that are cael 
with a key hanging from a strap attached to 
the monk’s leathern girdle. My guide is 
one of the five or six who, out of all those 
Cenees men, are allowed the sweet 
solace of speech, and that only so far as the 
duties of his office demand, Of the other 
Trappists who may talk, the Superior has 
unlimited discretion: the agent, who buys 
and sells, and transacts business, has also 
considerable liberty. The supposition is not 
correct that the body conventual of Trappists 
are forbidden by their vows ever to utter a 
syllable. They may all address the Superior on 
proper occasion. When at work they may 
say a needful word to the servant or the 
farmer, or even whisper into the ear of a 
brother ; but all conversation amongst them- 
selves, or anything approaching to it, is 
equally contrary to the spirit and the rule of 
the order. The porter, turning towards me as 
we entered the p: e, said—in a voice which 


had hardly a tone—that if I had anything 
further to mention, I had better do so now, 
as within the house silence must be observed. 
Afterwards, in the courts and in the garden, 
we could again resume our chat. 


While proceeding a door opened into the 
passage, and a monk with a wooden leg com- 
ing out, bowed to me without turning in my 
direction, but with a smile and a half glance 
of his eye ; and immediately went on his way. 
On entering a room at the end of the passage 
(which had to be unlocked), the occupant 
bowed with the same half side-glance, and 
continued his occupation of folding linen vest- 
ments exactly as if no one were present, I 
left. He responded to my parting bow with- 
out looking or even turning aside, and the 
door was fastened again upon him. He had 
himself unlocked it again for a moment ; 
and therefore, though locked in, he was not 
confined there. The next apartment was what, 
in any other establishment, would be styled a 
drawing-room, A bench ran round it against 
the wall, and along its whole course there 
were shelves containing a few volumes ; which 
were, without any doubt, books of devotion. 
At the upper end were raised seats for the 
Abbot and the Prior. Of cushion, carpet, 
or other means of ease, not the slightest 
shadow was perceptible. The dining-room, 
or refectory, was arranged with equal sim- 
plicity. At the upper end the same digni- 
taries were located upon a et elevated 
dais ; while around, plain wooden tables un- 
covered by a cloth stood before seats like 
those in the drawing-room.* The place of 
each monk was marked by a mug, a pot, and 
a water-jug, fashioned of coarse glazed earth- 
enware ; and, upon the napkin containing a 
wooden spoon and fork with a clasp-knife, 
lay a wooden label bearing the conventual 
name of the owner. 


He becomes Father or Brother Aloysius, 
Hilarion, or Benedictus, according as he 
chooses his patron saint; dropping for ever 
afterwards the names given to him by his 
father and mother. <A register of noviciates 
and professions is kept, so that all trace of a 
man is not entirely lost; but, without making 
a reference to it, there is no means of guessing 
who any individual monk may be. 

In summer, the Trappists eat two meals 
a day, in consequence of doing extra work, 
In winter, they have but one meal and a 
half. Meat is forbidden, except in case of 
illness; fish, eggs, butter, and poultry are 
utterly interdicted viands. Their diet con- 
sists of bread, cheese, vegetables and fruits, 
which they cultivate in their own garden, 
Cherries, pears, strawberries, and currants 
are produced in abundance. Their drink is 
water, and a pint of good light beer at each 
meal, or two pints a day. None of the Trap- 
pists whom I saw appeared the worse or the 
weaker for this abstemious regimen. During 
meals, one of the community reads aloud some 
edifying book from a pulpit in the dining- 
room, 

The dormitory is upstairs, It is a large 
airy apartment, fitted up with a series of 
wooden cabins in the centre, leaving a passage 
all round. Over each cabin is ticketed the 
adopted name of the occupant, and the en- 
trance to each is veiled by a screen of canvas, 
which is drawn aside in the day-time for 
ventilation’s sake, Each bed-place contains 
simply a mattress, a blanket, and a coverlid ; 
sheets are not thought necessary. The monks 
retire to rest without undressing, and sleep 
exactly as they are attired in the day, in 
order, I was told, to be able to rise more 
quickly at the proper hour of waking. They 
go to bed at eight o’clock, and get up ordi- 
narily at two in the morning ; on Sundays at 
one, and on féte days at midnight ; to perform 
the prescribed religious exercises. To make 
up for this scanty allowance of slumber, they 
are allowed, during summer and while work- 
ing hard, an hour’s repose in the middle of 
the day. A large bell and a powerful rattle 
hanging close to the dormitory are evidently 
used to give the signal when the moment for 
rising arrives. Their dress consists of a 
coarse brown cassock with a pointed hood, 
an under-garment, breeches, cloth stockings, 
and strong shoes. In these habiliments they 
are buried after death, without being laid in 
any coffin; that posthumous luxury being con- 
sidered an unnecessary vanity: the hood is 
merely drawn over the face, and the earth is 
then shovelled in over the body. Whatever 
may have been the discipline of other con- 
vents in former times, it is not true here and 
now that every day each Trappist monk digs 
a portion of his own grave. The cemetery is 
in the garden, and has ample room for fifty 
graves at the foot of an artificial mound, or 


Every Sea, on taking his vows, ceases| Calvary, on the top of which rises a lofty 
y 


to be known 


his worldly style and title.! crucifix bearing a wooden image of the 
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suffering Jesus. The inscription at the head 
of each grave is painted on a wooden tablet 
fixed to a wooden cross, to the effect for 
instance, that Brother Gregorius, converted 
(not born) on such a day, died on such a day ; 
and that is all. 

The garden is beautifully cultivated and a 
model of neatness. It is surrounded with a 
mixed hedge of holly and hawthorn, which 
seems intended to serve more as a screen 
against boisterous winds, than for any pur- 
pose of concealment. The monks make no 
secret of their pursuits and labours; but 
each goes on with his allotted task, quite 
unconscious of observation; like Robinson 
Crusoe at work upon his island. There is a 
bee-house in the garden, tolerably well stocked 
with hives; a little honey now and then 
being among the permitted luxuries. 

The rule of silence within the house, and 
also, I confess, a certain oppressive feeling, 
prevented anything like a flow of talk ; but in 
the course of our rounds I learnt that there 
are no Englishmen, Italians, or Germans in 
the convent. The majority of the inmates are 
Flemish ; the others, French. There seemed 
to be no remembrance of the rumoured re- 
treat hither of Ambrogetti, the opera singer, 
and no disposition to conceal the fact, if it 
had really occurred. As there are ten or a 
dozen other Trappist convents in France, the 
famous personator of Don Giovanni may have 
betaken himself to one of those. There are 
monks here who can neither read nor write ; 
but very few—not more than two or three ; 
and, as the number the establishment will 
accommodate is now nearly complete, the 
Superior is unusually particular about the 
novices whom he admits. Desertion, after 
the profession is fully made, has occurred, but 
very rarely indeed. There is no law or force 
to compel a man to stay against his wishes. 
Nothing but his conscience binds him there. 
And, as a year of probation (sometimes two) 
elapses before he takes the vows, a candidate 
has sufficient time to know his own mind. 
When this was stated, I thought the delay 
sufficient : but, upon consideration, it one 
is not. A twelvemonth is not long enoug 
for a man of strong feelings to recover from 
the impulses of disappointed love, thwarted 
ambition, wounded pride, excessive remorse, 
or temporary religious melancholy, which 
may perhaps have had its root in bodily and 
transient causes. A deliverance from the 
sway of the impelling motive followed by a 
return to an ordinary state of mind, and the 
subsequent regret, when all was over, at 
having taken such a dreary and irrevocable 
step, must be terrible torture to those who 
suffer it. Escape would not be easy for an 
individual clad in so remarkable a dress, 
without money to aid his flight, and sur- 
rounded by a population to whose strong 
religious feelings such an act of apostacy 
would be particularly repulsive. It would 
be hard also to learn exactly what measures 
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of restraint the Superior might think fit to 
exercise towards any member of the society 
who might be justly suspected of meditating 
evasion. But the face of not one Trappist 
whom I saw bore the slightest mark of dis- 
content. Several were strong, young, good- 
looking men ; and I could not help contem- 
plating with awe the fearful nature of the 
thirty or forty years which they still might 
have before them to live. 

Farm buildings are attached to the mo- 
nastery of the Mont des Cats. There are 
stables, cowhouses, granaries ; all which the 
monks manage themselves. No women are 
ever admitted: they milk their own cows 
and make their own butter, consuming the 

rmitted portion of the produce, and sell- 
ing the remainder, when it does not happen 
to be required for the entertainment of 
strangers. There is a blacksmith’s forge, a 
brewery where they brew their own beer, and 
a carpenter’s shop in which all sorts of useful 
things are made. A courtyard is well stocked 
with cocks and hens, although their produce 
is forbidden food. -I was surprised to see a 
pair of peafowl strutting before the eyes of 
the silent ascetics, It was almost with worldly 
glee and complacency that my Trappist guide 
told me to remark what a nein show 
the most beautiful of birds was making with 
his erected tail. 

On application made and _ permission 
granted, strangers (females of course ex- 
cepted) are not only allowed to enter the 
convent, but are boarded and lodged there 
for several days, much in the style of Mont 
St. Bernard, if they choose to remain and con- 
form to stated rules. Their diet is not 
restricted to that of the monks, An artist 
might find it worth his while to linger on the 
Mont des Cats for a week or so, No charge 
is made for the entertainment; but, on 
departing, every one leaves what he thinks a 
just payment according to his means, for the 
time he has stayed there and the articles 
which he and his have consumed; for he 
may bring horses if he choose. 

After seeing the things to which I was 
taken, without requesting to be introduced to 
more, I was finally conducted to the strangers” 
eating-room, a small apartment very like the 
parlour. A wholesome repast was soon before 
me, consisting of a soupe maigre of sorrel and 
bread (it was Friday), cheese, an excellent 
omelette, haricots stewed in milk, good brown 
bread, butter, and a large decanter of beer ;, 
the same which serves the monks for their 
beverage, and which does no little credit to 
their brewer. e monk who waited upon 
me was one of the few permitted to speak. 
He was a young map not more than thirty, 
with a pleasant open countenance ; though 
disfigured by the small pox and discoloured 
teeth. He blushed as fre uttered his salu- 
tation of “Monsieur!” but in an instant we 
were perfectly at ease. He had fully taken 
the vows of his order; but his manner was 
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cheerful, and no sign of unhappiness was | 
apparent. Among other things, on my men- 
tioning the struggles people have to go 
through with in the world, and the benefit 
which they often may and do derive from 
them ; he replied that they too in the convent 
had to struggle in their way, and that the 
grace of God was all-sufticient. 

There are two points in respect to which I 
had been re ainst the Trappists. 
I had _ been told, in the first place, that they 
reeked with dirt ; yet, that everything at the 
Mont des Cats was clean, except the Trappists 
themselves, It might have been remembered 
that personal uncleanliness would only be a 
consistent habit in those who devote them- 
selves to a life of mortification. Visitors have 
no right to — seeing that their presence 
is not invited, but simply tolerated. But, of 
the Trappists whom I saw myself, I should 
say that they were neither clean nor dirty. 
Many common soldiers and workmen, if 
inspected, would probably suffer by com- 
parison with them. I dare say they do not 
often wash, but that does not prevent them 
from wiping now and then ; like the charming 
actress who, to preserve the delicate symmet 
of her feet, would never allow water to touc 
them, but only had them scraped a little now 
and then. Their inner garment is changed 
once a fortnight, and none of their stockings 
had a dirty look. 

Secondly, I had heard that the great 


majority of the Trappists bore on their 


countenance the mark of stupidity ; that 
there were not more than three or four of 
the number who could be taken to be clever 
men. But here I must think that out- 
side show had been misinterpreted. The 
monks have the air of men possessed with a 
fixed idea. But a fixed idea is no proof of 
stupidity. Some of the important events in 
the world’s history have been brought about 
by men with fixed ideas; although not, it 
must be owned, by ideas fixed unchangeably 
within the four walls of a monastery. The 
demeanour of the Trappists is that of persons 
who wish to avoid all communication—that 
is their rule, their insanity. The silent 
members never look you in the face. They 
rather turn their head aside. They treat 
any intruding visitor just as if he did not 
exist. While I was in the dormitory, a 
young monk chanced to pass through it. 
His face and gait could not have been more 
impassive had the apartment been perfectly 
empty. In the court, two monks were sawin 

a tree. The lower one had his back turne 

towards me; but the top-sawyer—a fine strong 
man who stood full erect: before my view—re- 
garded me no more than a withered leaf which 
the wind might drift beneath his feet in the 
deepest dake of a lonely forest. Another, 
measuring a piece of timber, was equally ab- 
sorbed in his own proper business, The same 
also in the blacksmith’s shop. The monk there 
(who was aided by a boy from the village) 
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continued his work with exactly the same 
air as if no stranger had entered the door, 
Coldness and abstraction assumed in obe- 
dience to a supposed duty, have been mistaken 
for weakness of intellect. Upon occasion, 
this cutting mode of behaviour is pushed 
to an incredible extreme. A monk now living 
on the Mont des Cats was once working in a 
wood close by: his father had watched for him, 
and came to the spot to look once more upon 
the son who was lost to his affections. But 
his salutation was left unnoticed. The monk, 
gazing upon empty air, continued his occupa- 
tion, and remained obstinately unconscious of 
the presence of his parent. After another 
vain attempt, the father gave it up and 
departed, weeping bitterly. The father isnow 
dead. But if, as is possible, the son had been 
driven to take the vows in consequence of any 
harsh over-exertion of paternal authority, 
how severe must have been the final punish- 
ment ! 

The Trappists derive their name from the 
Abbey of Trappe, which is situated four 
leagues from Mortagne, in Perche, on the 
southern borders of Normandy. It was 
founded by one of the Counts of Perche in 
the year one thousand one hundred and forty, 
during the pontificate of Innocent the Second 
and the reign of Louis the Seventh. La 
Trappe was at first celebrated for the holiness 
of its early devotees, but they fell away 
sadly from their strict profession, The abbe 
was several times plundered by the English 
during the terrible wars of the time. The 
monks had the courage to remain for a while ; 
but the continuance of the peril compelled 
them to leave. On the conclusion of peace 
they returned to their monastery, but with 
the relaxed ideas which they had acquired in 
the world. In one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two the Abbé de Rancé, converted— 
after the sudden death of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, of whom he was the favoured lover— 
introduced the most austere reforms into the 
monastery of La Trappe. The lives of De 
Rancé written by his partizans and by gross 
flatterers of Louis the Fourteenth are such 
unsatisfactory reading, that no dependance 
can be placed upon them. He died in one 
eouienel seven hundred at the age of seventy- 
four ; after having abdicated his charge, and 
wishing to resume it. His whole career is 
full of inconsistencies. He translated 
Anacrggn, and then became the instrument 
of enfofcing the most austere discipline. 

And who are the men who voluntarily join 
the Trappists of the Mont des Cats and else- 
where? “Hither retreat,” says the Ency- 
clopédie, “those who have committed secret 
crimes, remorse for which torments their 
heart ; those who are troubled with melan- 
choly and religious vapours ; those who have 
forgotten that God is the most merciful of 
fathers, and who only behold in him the most 
cruel of tyrants ; those who reduce to nothin 
the sufferings, the death, and the passion o 
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Jesus Christ, and who only regard religion in 
its most fearful and terrible point of view.” A 
friend stated to me that many here are devout- 
minded Flamands, who have been crossed in 
love or thwarted in something which they 
think necessary to their happiness, and who 
then, in the bitterness of their wounded 
feelings, cast themselves into the convent 
for life Others, who feel within themselves 
something discordant with, and anomalistic 
to, the every-day world. The problem is not 
very easy to solve, and no one solution will 
apply to all cases. So we will refrain from 
discussing the difficult question propounded | 
by the youth : 


“ What is life, and which the way?” 


“To be, or not to be, a Trappist?” was of 
course one of the grave interrogatories : 


* To which the hoary sage replied, 
* Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’” 


A REFERENCE TO CHARACTER. 


Five years ago my brother William and 
myself started as wholesale merchants in 
Honeysuckle-lane, City, with limited ware- 
houses, and still more limited capital. Had 
our commercial prospects not been any more 
cheering than the prospect from our little 
cobwebbed counting-house, we should indeed 
have had small encouragement. I remember 
discussing with my brother, during the first 
week of our career, the style of our domestic 
establishment, and the extent of our personal 
expenditure. We mutually agreed, in order 
to throw as much capital into our business 
as possible, to dispense with the services of a 
cat on the premises; and, both of us being 
about the same height and build, that one 
best suit of clothes and one visiting best hat 
should suffice for us both. It is true our hat 
used frequently to slip rather suddenly over 
William’s eyes whilst nodding to a friend in 
the street ; and that the fit of the coat, on 
him, was slightly baggy; but he bore it 
cheerfully. 


The first year of our little business went on 
placidly enough. We felt our way gradually ; 
and found that in business, as in other things, 
discretion is the better part of valour. e 
became known at the end of the second year 
—— the trade; and, before the end of 
our third year, we ac ly po two 
real cats, and I’m afraid to say hOw many 
hats and coats; besides being acknowledged 
throughout the length of Honeysuckle-lane, 
as rising, and safe young men. 

I think it was about this time that we 


started a small horse and a light cart ; just 
the patient, meek animal that would not 


object to go in a gig on Sunday, if requested 
todo sn, But with the increase in our busi- 
ness came a growth of vigorous cares and 
anxieties that seemed to spring up like rank 
weeds. Our first griefs came in with the goose- 
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berries, about June. William took it philo- 
sophically. A few bad debts a customer or 
two in the Gazette; but, on striking our 
periodical balances, we became quite recon- 
ciled to the frowns of fortune. 

Gooseberries had gone out. Apples were 
in. It was in one of the blandest months 
of autumn that we were favoured with an 
extensive order—considering our then status 
—from a stylish person, verging on the 
flashy, but still within the bounds of apparent 
respectability. We were of course glad to 
do business. The terms were agreed on: one 
month’s credit and no discount. The affair 
seemed all but settled, when William hinted 
that perhaps our new friend, being a perfect 
stranger, would not object to give us a refer- 
ence. Certainly not—quite proper—not the 
least’ objection—owed endless apologies for 
not having been the first to suggest it. The 
reference was given, and we parted, well 
satisfied with each other. The reference was 
a man who had purchased and paid cash 
for several parcels of our goods; _ so that the 
newly-ordered articles were sent to the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington with a feeling that 
we had perhaps been a little too strait-laced 
and particular in the transaction. A perfect 
gentleman, really. 

When the month’s credit had expired, and 
our customer called to settle the account with 
a bag of bright shining sovereigns, I did feel 
that we had been over nice. But when— 
pleasant, gentlemanly person as he was—he 
chatted about the weather, the hard times, 
and the crops, throwing in here and there a 
little flattery of our liberal and punctual mode 
of doing business, and the excellence of our 
goods, I suffered the remorse of the basest in- 
grate. After our patron had dashed off a few 
more pleasant remarks about the expansion 
of the Colonial trade and the tightness of the 
money market, he turned to business again, 
and delighted us with a commission for treble 
the amount of the previous transaction. The 
goods were put in hand forthwith—delivery 
having been promised within a day or two— 
and our ware-rooms became quite exhilarated 
= the warmth and bustle of that extensive 
order. 

I can hardly remember how it first occurred 
to me ; but, when the pangs of conscience for 
our unjust suspicions had had time to subside, 
the idea flashed across my mind that our 
customer sported too many rings on his fingers, 
and that there emanated from him too strong 
and stale an odour of bad tobacco for him to be 
a thorough man of business. Mere mi iving 
arose at length to grave doubt. This 
mentioned as a matter of course to William ; 
who, though not quite thinking with me, 
agreed that a little caution would be well 
employed ; for the amount of the order was 
a serious consideration to us. 

We were novices in the police of the 
commercial world ; and, being utterly at a loss 
how to proceed, I stepped over the way to a 
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sturdy Manchester warehouseman, and begged 
his advice how to proceed with prudent secresy. 
Our neighbour at once relieved a good part of 
my anxiety by telling me, that I ought at 
once to enrol our firm as subscribers to Perry’s 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Registry Office, 
where we should be certain to obtain the 
fullest and most valuable information re- 
garding all suspected or improper characters. 

I took down the address; and, without 
pausing to tell William my mission, made my 
way directly to King’s Arms Buildings, 
Change Alley. Ihad been through the Alley 
| hundreds of times; yet had never caught 
sight of this office. Even now that I went 
in search of it in broad mid-day, it was no 

such easy matter to find it. Turning sharp 
| round that corner of the paved court which 

is graced by dozens of anal frames enclosing 
| pictures of enormous mansions, with parks, 
fish-ponds, and a lady gracefully leaping a six- 
barred gate, on a thorough-bred hunter with a 
neck like the middle arch of London Bridge, 
(which I in my early days believed were the 
actual representations of the many fine 
properties advertised for sale at Garraway’s 
close by,) I found myself ascending a wide, 
dark and dingy staircase. The strange old 
edifice abounded in lofty ornamented ceilings, 
carved wainscoats, and heavy creaking doors. | 
Once it had been a City Hotel; and when I 
turned in through the wide folding doors 
and looked about me, I saw that the apart- 


ment had been, in days long past, a concert 


and ball-room. How changed since then ! | 
The little raised orchestra was piled up with 
dusty records of insolvency : the fiddles and | 
fifes were replaced by files of the London 
Gazette and reports of police cases. The | 
sounds of mirth and revelry were exchanged 
for a word or two murmured through that 
enormous old room from one of the few clerks 
as though they proceeded from a defunct or 
smothered trombone. The whole place ap- 
peared gloomy and mysterious. An enclosure 
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warded off all visitors from the interior. 
From one end to the other nothing was visible 
but books—solid, grubby, hard-fisted books, 
They looked—frowning solemnly down upon 
me—like the condemned ranks in Dante’s 
Inferno, bidding me take warning ; or winked 
at me, as if to lure me on to knavery, from 
miles of shelves, They beckoned to me hide- 
ously from acres of tables. Puckering up 
their parchment fronts, or turning upon me 
their forbidding backs, I felt myself tempted 
and menaced by turns; and, surrounded by 
lost characters and dead reputations, fancied 
I had got into a Chamber of Commercial 
Horrors, or an Old Bailey with all its sen- 
tences ruthlessly docketed, and ready to be 
put in force at a minute’s notice by the 
Recorder himself, who stood beside me, calmly 
waiting to execute judgment. 

And his clerks, how solemnly they went 
about their work !—stealthily, suspiciously 
—as if they expected to find runaway bank- 
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rupts hidden between the leaves of the ledgers, 
How they kept moving about from one solid 
book to the other! now making a scratch or 
a mark in some page; then entering a note 
in a memorandum-book. And I watched 
them thus until I began to think that the 

might be unhappy insolvents, placed in this 
Basinghall Street Penitentiary, to expiate 
certain offences against the commercial code 
by the contemplation of ponderous loads ot 
debt which they were unable to bear. Then 
I wondered whether the Sybilline Books could 
have been anything like those they were 
slaving at ; for, if they were, I didn’t wonder 


}at the Roman king not liking the look of 


them. 

In the midst of these reveries I was aroused 
to 
know my pleasure. An elderly placid-looking 
man was before me clad in black, with waist- 
coat buttoned close to his chin, Asingle glance 
convinced me that he was the person I 
wanted ; and I was right. He was the prin- 
cipal of the establishment ; the Recorder. 
My errand was soon told, and as readil 
comprehended ; for, when I hinted that 
thought the affair I had come about would 
oceasion some difficult and troublesome 
inquiries, he smiled, and assured me that he 
had had dozens of inquiries far more compli- 
cated than mine, almost daily, since his 
registry was first opened forty odd years ago, 

Had he been so long engaged in that par- 
ticular occupation? Yes, he commenced his 
registry office so long since as the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ten, when busi- 
ness was not conducted to a tithe the extent 
it is now, and when there was not nearly the 
same necessity for protection to the honest 
trader against svlndiens and reckless dealers ; 
for that was the object of his institution. 

Leading me inside the railing and within 
the long ranges of tables and desks, he assured 
me that, so perfect were all the arrangements 
connected with his business, that not a single 
bankruptcy, insolvency, or composition with 
creditors had occurred ; not a single commer- 
cial fraud had been committed, nor one isolated 
case of swindling since one thousand eight 
hundred and ten, which was not to be found 
duly recorded and indexed with all particulars 
in his books. 

Were those the records of misfortune and 
fraud? I pointed to a vast collection of 
ponderous tomes spread along three or four 
massive tables.—O no! those thirty-five huge 
volumes, of a thousand es each, formed 
simply the Jndex to Mr. Perry’s general sets 
of books. 

To give me some idea of the extent and 
system of his business he flung open one of 
those gigantic volumes. It yawned, and 
creaked, and groaned, as if it had been a 
bankrupt taken in execution. Such an array 
of Joneses and Browns and Smiths as 
were digested within it, I never before wit- 
nessed. The Post Office Directory is the 
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merest child’s spelling-book beside these pro- 
digious alphabets. Page after page contained 
nothing but William Browns and ae 
Greens; and, as for the Smiths, I thought 
the man would never leave off turning the 
pages of Smiths over. There were upwards 
of five hundred John Smiths, more than three 
hundred William Smiths, a host of George 
Smiths, to say nothing of Alfred Smiths, 
Benjamin Smiths, Charles Smiths, David 
Smiths, Edward Smiths, Francis Smiths, 
Henry Smiths, and armies of more Smiths 
whose Christian names were initialed by 
every other letter in the alphabet. Then 
came the Smiths with a difference (a good 
many of them aliases) such as Smithes, 
Smyths,and Smythes. I felt quite bewildered 
amidst all this crowd of names, and was at 
once impressed with the wonderful power of 
this one man by the aid of his enormous 
books. 

He need not have told me that those 
indices were never removed from their tables ; 
for, not only was there no room on any shelf 
to receive them, but I could see no machinery 
by which such masses of hide and paper 
could be lifted to any distance: as to the 
clerks attempting to shift any of them, that 
was simply absurd. I could but wonder what 
would become of them in the event of a fire, 
and began to reckon how many of Pickford’s 
largest waggons would have been required to 
remove them at two tons to the load. 

In the strange excitement of the moment I 


entirely forgot the business which brought me 
to his office ; and, absorbed in the bewilder- 
ment of ledgers, gazettes, and police reports, 
I followed my informant to another part of 
the room. He paused before a deep, well- 
filled recess to point out to me a complete set of 
the Imperial Gazettes, beginning with the 


first number as printed at Oxford during the 
Great Plague. Further on were perfect sets 
of all the Post Office, London and Provincial 
Directories that had ever been published. 
Every city in the United Kingdom that pub- 
lishes a periodical list of its inhabitants, was 
there represented ; as well as many of the 
Continental capitals. On several tables at 
the remote end of the room beyond the 
abandoned old orchestra, were ranged books 
more enormous than any IJ had yet seen; 
voluminous monstrosities. They were old 
newspapers strongly bound, and used as day- 
books of a peculiar description for a parti- 
cular purpose. On the right hand side of 
each of the wide leaves of these volumes was 
pasted, day by day, every police case involving 
a fraud on a tradesman, or a mal-practice 
connected in any way with trade. The im- 
mense collection I there saw was a proof 
of the enormous extent of current selina 
even in these days of vigilant police. 

To satisfy my curiosity, Mr. Perry pointed 
out, on the face of each of these cases, a 
number, which indicated the volume and folio 


where every one of them were posted up! 
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into his criminal ledger, with as much re- 
gularity as a banker's cash-book. And here 
he begged me to observe that, although it 
formed his duty to obtain and classify in- 
formation throughout the country regarding 
trading and other defaulters for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of commerce ; yet 
a very large number of those who came under 
his notice were persons of irreproachable cha- 
racter. It was his chief object to classify all 
bankrupts and insolvents ; and, by keeping | 
a record of the honest and the dishonest bank- | 
rupts, to put the fair dealer on his guard 
against the one, and, when in his power, to 
befriend and maintain the character of the 
other. 

I was anxious to see and understand how 
all this could be accomplished with such 
a mass of crude materials, and with the 
certainty of which he spoke. Mr, Perry 
explained. Opening one of the many volumes 
before me—number one hundred and thirty- 
seven, only—lI there saw regiments of columns 
of various widths ruled from one side to the 
other. These columns were a complete key 
to each person’s character and career. His 
name and residence at different times; the 
various years in which he had become 
bankrupt or insolvent ; the amount of di- 
vidend, if any, and if all of each dividend 
had been paid; the class of certificate 
granted, if any ; the particulars of any fraud 
with which he may have been connected, re- 
ferred to by a mark of direction to the exact 
page in the Criminal Ledger, and thence to 
the Police Case Book ; with any fictitious 
names by which he may have been known. 

He had that day, he said, put a tradesman 
on his guard against a reckless character, 
who, had thrice made very unsuccessful 
appearances in the Court of Bankruptcy; 
having paid—somewhere in the provinces— 
but one dividend of ninepence in the pound ; 
and who had, at Colchester, seven years ago, 
made away with his creditors’ property, and 
appropriated the proceeds to his own unlawful 
purposes. The man was now at Glasgow 
at his old tricks; but Mr. Perry’s faithful 
records warned his Scotch subscriber of the 
character of his customer in time to save him 
a heavy loss. 

This reminded me of my own affair ; and, 
without further delay, I gave my guide 
comforter and friend all the particulars ; the 
name, address, professed business, amount of 
order, name and address of reference, and 
some other items of intelligence respecting 
our jewelled and fumigated patron. Away 
went the Recorder like a very vigilant cat 
after a mouse; scratching, and burrowing, 
and tumbling, and tossing, and ticking off 
endless indexes, ledgers, day-books, gazettes, 
Criminal Ledgers, and Police Books. These 
researches were made with such a bright 
pair of spectacles, that in a few minutes my 
attention was directed to the whole history 
of our customer drawn up in one long line 
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of words, letters, and figures, and stretching 
quite across two pages of volume number 
one hundred and thirty-seven. 

It was evidently a bad case. The real 
name of “the party” was pointed out; he 
had given us one of his favourite aliases. He 
had been, according to Mr. Perry’s detective 
ledger, a clerk in the Post-Office, was dis- 
charged for dishonesty which could not be 
legally proved, had been in the Gazette in 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 
and again in one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight, his entire estate and effects suf- 
ficing to offer to his creditors exactly nothing 
in the pound. He had been insolvent more 
than once, and made his second bow to the 
Commissioners for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors on the very day before he obliged us 
with his first order. He had been, according 
to the Police Book, concerned in a cloud of 
swindling transactions, chiefly comprised 
under the head of obtaining money or goods 
under false pretences; but had always proved 
himself “too many” for the swindled, for the 
police, and for the magistracy. I thanked my 
informant sincerely, and congratulated my- 
self on our fortunate escape. “ Yet why,” I 
asked, “did he pay for the first order?” Ah, 
a lure; a bait; a sprat to catch a whale. 

I of course enrolled our firm amongst 
the subscribers to the institution, and found 
our names coming after no fewer than 


twelve thousand others, bankers, merchants, 
solicitors, traders, agents, secretaries of public 


companies, and, strange to say, clergymen ! 
What could clergymen want Mr. Perry to do 
for them? I felt puzzled, and wondered if 
they were ever troubled with insolvent 
churchwardens, bankrupt vestry clerks, or 
fraudulent sextons. He explained that clergy- 
men, of all other classes, need the most advice 
and protection in money-matters. They are 
so easily misled, so little acquainted with 
the most ordinary business transactions, that 
money-lending sharpers always found them 
the easiest and readiest of their dupes.* 

Only a week or two ago a curate from 
the vicinity of the metropolis had sought 
Mr. Perry’s assistance in what was by no 
means an uncommon case. The reverend 
* gentleman being in want of sixty or seventy 
pounds for some immediate purpose, answered 
one of the many tempting advertisements in 
the newspapers, wherein the public are in- 
formed that loans of money to any amount will 
be granted on the slightest possible security. 
He had an interview with the very liberal 
advertiser, at what appeared to be an office, 
in a quiet street. The most minute inquiries 
were made in regard to the clergyman’s re- 
ferences; great caution having been professed 
by the capitalist ; and, when all the pretended 
scruples were quieted, the borrower was told 
that seventy pounds was much too insig- 
nificant a sum for people of the enormous 


* See “A Clergyman in Difficulties;’—Houschold Words, 
vol. ii., p. 606. 
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capital which the lender had at command 
to think of ; but that if the borrower would 
make it two hundred, or even one hundred 
and fifty, the transaction might be effected. 
The clergyman hesitated ; but at length 
yielded, and placed his name to a bill at 
short date for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
He could of course repay the amount when it 
suited him. The financier left his victim to 
bring the money ; but, in the course of ten 
minutes, returned with a very long face; 
and, pointing to a sheet of paper in his 
hand quite bathed in ink, told him with 
many expressions of regret, that he had 
accidentally upset his inkstand over the 
document, and would have to trouble him to 
sign a fresh paper. The clergyman made no 
objection. The inky paper was burnt before 
him, and another bill for a hundred and fifty 
— was signed. Again the capitalist 
eft the acceptor anxiously waiting for the 
money; but neither man nor money was 
forthcoming. 

At the date of maturity, the distressed 
curate was called upon to meet two bills 
amounting together to the sum of three 
hundred pounds. Chancing to hear of the 
Bankrupt Register Office, the victim sought 
the advice of Mr. Perry ; who, without any 
difficulty traced out the swindler and his con- 
federates’ complete identification; gave him 
their history, and sent him to a respectable 
solicitor ; who, by dint of threats of exposure, 
succeeded in obtaining peaceable possession of 
the bills. This Mr. Perry assured me was 
only one out of innumerable cases of a 
similar character. 

Before taking my leave of this Registrar- 
General of misdeeds and misfortune, I learned 
that as subscribers to his establishment we 
were entitled to receive every week a copy 
of a paper printed for circulation amongst 
his clients, and called the Bankrupt and 
Insolvent Gazette: a periodical which has 
now attained its twenty-ninth year. In it 
are chronicled not only every event of the 
previous week connected with bankruptcy. 
and insolvency, but every meeting or official 
occurrence happening during the week ensuing 
in every part of the United Kingdom. 

I joined my brother full of the news I had 
gathered, and we both congratulated our- 
selves on the narrow escape we had had. 
Our customer did not inquire for his goods ; 
and we learnt shortly afterwards that he had 
left his premises rather suddenly, forgetting 
to settle many heavy accounts, and altogether 
omitting to mention to a single neighbour 
where he might be found. 

On other occasions we have consulted 
our friend of King’s Arms Buildings, and 
always with satisfactory results. Sometimes 
suspicions we entertained of new customers 
were happily dissipated by Mr. Perry. Gen- 
tlemen on sent us orders soon after we 
knew they had undergone bankruptcy ; but 
our Registrar-General was able to give us 
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notwithstanding, a good account of them. 
They had paid handsome dividends promptly 
and honourably, receiving from the court 
first-class certificates. 

We never think of entering upon any new 
business without a walk up to the great old- 
fashioned concert-room, and a gossip with the 
genius of the place. We could not conduct 
our business in safety, enlarging as it con- 
stantly is, without bis aid. That respected 
and useful person has become to us what he 
is to half trading London, and a good part of 
the provinces—a daily necessary of commercial 
life. 


GENTLEMEN IN HISTORY. 


Cicero defines the Gentiles as those whose 
ancestors had always been free, and who had 
never forfeited their civil rights as citizens ; 
therefore the expression sine gente meant 
those who were ignoble by parentage. Thus 
the gentleman was originally a slave-master, 
who prided himself upon a broad distinction 
between his free blood and the base blood of 
his dependents. But the gentleman in those 
days had many attributes of true gentility. 
He was an educated man; he had polished 
and gentle manners at home, and was as 
brave as a lion abroad on the field of battle. 
Compared with the plebs whom he trod under 
foot he was a scholar, and a man with noble 
aspirations. First, then, the gentleman in - 
very early days was not altogether unlike 
Cincinnatus. In this period of his existence 
he dropped the plough-handle to lead the 
Roman legions. He led them to victory, then 
put aside the sword, and went on with the 
furrow in which he had left his plough. The 
trumpets of Rome had no magic notes for 
him : he was a simple-minded man who did 
his duty, and was satisfied with the con- 
gratulation of his own heart. The gen- 
tleman did not, however, long continue to 
resemble Cincinnatus. He moulded himself 
to suit the times. For many years he was 
understood to be a man sprung from a gentle 
stock, whose necessities did not require 
labour (except on the era ; who 
would not brook an insult; who ued his 
honour more than his life; and whose man- 
mers were in accordance with those of his 
contemporary leaders of fashion. He had a 
stronger admiration for personal courage 
than for the most splendid ne he 

rain. 


loved a strong arm better than a subtle 
His lady-love preferred to see him a bleeding 
knight at her feet, rather than a philosopher 


conquering thought in his closet. And, even 
now, how many gentle hearts think of him, 
and wish that he were here, in this present 
century, with the broken lance buried in his 
side. He did not learn to read then, but he 
sat a horse exquisitely. 

Presently he began to give a careless 
glance occasionally at the mysterious letters 
and the curious crotchets which, hitherto, he 


had left in contempt to the care of monks 
and traders. About this time the gentleman 


grew into something not remotely oe 


that Howard, Earl of Surrey, distinguish 
by Camden as “the first nobleman that illus- 


trated his high birth with the beauty of | 
learning ;” who contrived to spread abroad | 
the power of his lance, and to defy the world | 


to find a fairer woman than his Geraldine. 
Amid all this noise and bombast—this love- 
sickness and this lance-breaking, he managed 
to write verses that smoothe 
grace the rugged English of the old fathers, 
Camden repeats of him: “He was acknow- 
ledged to be the gallantest man, the politest 
lover, and the completest gentleman of his 
time.” He and his co-gentles lived in a time 
when the civilised states were struggling to 
emerge from the barbarisms of the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries—when the study of | 


law was coming into rivalry with the practice 
of arms—when the rude pomp of ancient 
chivalry was giving way before more ra- 
tional manners—and Petrarch’s songs ‘were 
drowning the savage din of shields and lances, 
At this time the gentleman began to show 
faint signs of weakness, signs indeed that did 
not in the least raise fears for his safety. 
And, true enough, he recovered sufficiently to 
display his ancient lineage ; to dabble many 
times in blood; to play false to many women; 
to kick aside the alphabet and the grammar; 
and to love liquor. But he had, taken alto- 
gether, improved vastly. He began to keep 
his hands clean from slaughter, and even to 
pride himself on the appointments of his 
apparel. 

About this stage in his career the gentle- 
man often put aside his sword and lance, to 
take up the courtier’s wand of office—even to 
throw down his cloak that his sovereign’s feet 
might not be soiled. All these were signs of 
approaching dissolution. Men began tomeddle 
with him, and to ask impertinent questions 
about his qualifications. All his long, long 
life he had been accustomed to work out his 
own will with his own sword ; to assault any 
dependent with whom he felt displeased ; 
and, in other ways, to prove his gentility: but 
now, it seemed, men were arising to doubt 
whether the little plebeian, in his coarse 
swaddling clothes, was not the natural equal 
of the little patrician muffled in lace ?— 
whether, by dint of hard study and natural 
intelligence, little pleb might not be a better 
gentleman than little patrician? These ques- 
tions were raised when the gentleman of the 
old leaven was visibly declining, day by day; 
when coarse oaths no longer fell from his lips; 
when he could not consume his full quantity 
of sack; when rust had gathered upon the 
points of his lances; and when his depen- 
dents forgot to place their necks under his 
gentlemanly foot. In this melancholy time of 
the gentleman’s existence, men began to sum 
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into one dreadful catalogue the dreadful deeds 
of which he had been guilty. They allowed 
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that, in the intervals to which I have referred 
—when he became conspicuous for occasional 
grace or shining virtue—he had done great 
good to the State ; but when, against these 
| few intervals of light, they began to unfold 
the dark shadows that belonged to the older 
years of his existence, he began to be looked 
upon as a monstrosity. It was said that he 
had committed all the worst actions of a 
thousand years ; that he had seldom respected 
the women of whose graces he had pretended 
to say pretty things; that he had sacked 
cities ; had turned his sword against the 
people; had subjected the interests of tens of 
thousands to his avarice; had blinded the 
eyes of the many, that only he and his might 
take advantage of sunlight. This was a ter- 
rible stage in the career of the gentleman: a 
stage to which the present gentleman some- 
times looks back with a feeling of profound 
commiseration. 

About the year sixteen hundred and 
twenty Henry Peachum published The Com- 

leat Gentleman ; and ten years afterwards 
ichard Brathwait gave to the world his 
English Gentleman. Brathwait, in his de- 
dieatory preface, holds virtue to be “the 
greatest signal and symbol of gentry ;” while 
Henry Peachum discoursed learnedly on the 
heraldic distinctions of gentility. Brathwait 
says that the gentleman is rather manifested 
“by goodnesse of person than by greatnesse of 
place.” “For, however,” he continues, “ the 
vulgar honour the purple more than the per- 
son, descent more than desert, title than merit 
—that adulterate gentility which degenerates 
from the worth of her ancestors derogates 
likewise from the birth of her ancestors. And 
there be such whose infant effeminacie, youth- 
ful delicacie, or native liberty, hath estranged 
them from the knowledge of moral or divine 
mysteries: so as they may be well com- 
— to the ostrich, who (as the naturall 
istorian reports) hath the wings of an eagle, 
but never mounts: so have these the eagle 
wings of contemplation, being indued with 
the intellectual faculties of a reasonable soul ; 
yet either intangled with the lightnesses of 
vanity, or trashed with the es poises of 
selfe-conceit and singularitie, they never 
mount above the verge of sensuall pleasure.” 
So far‘back, then, as the reign of Charles the 
First men began to assert—to the extreme 
annoyance of the gentleman—that refinement 
and moral rectitude were the chief attributes 
of gentility; that a man might have a 
great many quarterings and a great many 
vulgarities ; be the son of a lord and the 
son of a sot. 

At tis time ‘the vigour of Cue geucierice. 
began to decline; “I am here,” said Brath- 
wait, “to tender unto your honour’s judicious 
view a gentleman quite of another garbe: one, 
whom ‘education hath made formall enough, 
without apish formalitie, and conceiving 
enough’ without selfe-admiring arrogancie. A 
good Christian in devout practising, no lesse 
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than zealous professing; yet none of the for- 
ward’st in discoursing of religion. For hee 
observes (as long experience hath brought ’ 
him to be a judicious observer) that discourse 
of religion hath so occupied the world, as it 
hath well near driven the practice thereof out 
of the world. Hee esteemes such only happy 
who are of that number whom the world ac- 
counts fooles, but God wise men. He observes 
the whole fabricke of humane power, and he 
concludes with the preacher: Ecquid tam 
vanum | He notes how the flesh, becomin 
obedient, behaveth herselfe as a faithfu 
servant to the soule ; this governeth, the other 
is governed ;—this commandeth, the other 
obeyeth. This is the gentleman whom I have 
presumed to recommend to your protection ;— 
and to you he makes recourse, not so much 
for shelter as honour: for his title it 
exempts him from servile bashfulness,—being 
an English gentleman.” And then he con- 
tinues to rate the ancient gentleman on his 
haughtiness to the “ groundlings.” He reminds 
him of his follies and his sensual debasement, 
and tells him, after Phavorinus, that they 
who suck sows’ milk will love wallowing 
in the mire. 

All these hard things the gentleman of the 
olden time could not take in good part. He 
felt that his end was approaching ; that for 
him and for those like him, these subtle 
reasons and poor phantasies of poetic minds 
were not proper food ; and so he laid aside 
his lance, broke up his helmet, lowered the 
crest that had never quivered before a foe 
gave his gauntlets to his servants, his jewelled 
sword-handle to his mistresses, his drinkin; 
cup to his oldest retainer, and with a prow 
look, expired. 


The modern gentleman was born in an 
age of millinery, to succeed the ancient gentle- 


man. In his greenest youth he had the 
milliner’s taste of Charles the Second, the 
spirit and grace of Rochester, and the vices 
of both. He only wanted virtue to make 
him perfect. Yet, had he been virtuous, 
the gentleman in those days would have 
cut a sorry figure at Court. At one 
moment he actually did threaten to become 
virtuous and patriotic; but he was warned 
by the axe that gleamed over the heads of 
Algernon Sidney and Lord William Russell. 
He prided himself on his smart sayings. He 
took particular pride in personal adornment ; 
adopted satins and lace and powder, and wore 

atches. But even then, in his foolish youth, 

e was a visible improvement upon the older 
gentleman. He drank less; he swore less; 
ao wioeedd his inferiors with better grace ; 
and he began to pride himself upon his intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Selden, in his Titles 
of Honour, describes his youth very closely, 
In default of tournaments, he took to a long 
credit with his tailor. He laid down laws for 
the government of his toilette; and 


whick 
succeeded in establishing a tyranny which 
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he called Fashion. All this occupied some 
years ; but presently he grew into a shape 
resembling that of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield. And now I find him de- 
scribing graceful manners as the greatessential 
for a man of the world, and recommending a 
course of gentlemanly irregularities. Samuel 
Johnson, who came across him, said of him, 
with his severe frown, that he was a wit 
among lords and a lord among wits ; and of 
his advice, that he taught the morality of a 
profligate, and the manners of a dancing- 
master. 
But the gentleman, having once become a 
dandy and a loose courtier, could not long 
resist those extravagances to which his pre- 
cepts naturally tended. Accordingly I find 
him at Bath, the monarch of fashion, in a 
coach—that would rouse the envy of any 
Lord Mayor—preceded through the streets 
by trumpeters, courted by thousands of ladies, 
and laying down the laws of a ball-room 
with the arrogance of an autocrat. Here is 
the Modern Gentleman in his early manhood, 
in a white cocked hat, paying for his golden 
coach at the gaming table ; and here, shortly 
afterwards, is Blackstone, trying his hand at 
‘the portrait : “Whosoever studieth the laws 
of the realm ; who studieth in the univer- 
sities ; who professeth the liberal sciences ; 
and (to be short) who can live idly and 
without manual labour, and well bear the 
port, charge, and countenance of a gentleman, 

e shall be called master, and taken for a 
gentleman.” 

Thus the true gentleman was not per- 
mitted to work, except at the law: he might 
gamble, but he could not keep accounts ; he 
might repeatedly become bankrupt, but he 
might not know how to register his debts 
and assets. The gentleman had money left 
him that had been made in trade; but he 
could not be a trader and remain a gentle- 
man. It was reported that one of his rela- 
tions was in business ; and this report would 
have excluded him from a club at which his 
name had been proposed, had not a friend 
explained that although the father was in 
business, he could assure them on his honour 
that if the son met the vulgar fellow in the 
street he would not so far forget himself as 
to speak to him. This explanation sufficed ; 
and the junior gentleman became a member 
of the Salt-Club. 

Time wore on—and ventured to touch once 
more the features of the gentleman. Like 
the ancient gentleman, he changed with 
the world. Successively I find him nearly 
resembling the “ most fnished gentleman in 
Europe ”—and Beau Brummel. He paraded 
his gentility in satin smalls, in diamond 
epaulettes, in designs for coats. If he had 
faith in anything it was in clothes. He studied 
every attitude, until he took off his hat and 
bowed to the admiration of a most critical 
world.. He was up to the ears in debt, and 
he looked every inch a prince. When he had 
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no further need of his friends, he put them on 
one side, as he threw his gloves to his valet, 
When a question bored him, he answered it 
with adroit evasion. 

But he has survived many of these falsities 
and absurdities ; yet the gentleman of to-day 
challenges criticism in many respects. Even 
now he is not very mindful of his debts ; 
unless he contracts them at the gaming- 
table. He retains a strong antipathy to retail 
traders; but waives his objection to trade 
when the dealer is a rich wholesale man ; and 
has no objection to appear at a police-office, 
Strange remnants of the ancient gentleman 
and of the modern gentleman’s own youth 
cling to him still. He has become more 
liberal ; but he still loves to paint his shield 
up all over his house without showing that 
he is worthy to wear it. 

We have hedged round certain classes 
with a spurious code of honour; the noble 
may sneer at the tradesman, and the trades- 
man pass the sneer on to the mechanic; yet 
are we wrong if we decide that gentlemen 
are to be found in every rank—aré sheltered 
as well under a thatch, full of sacred robins, 
as under a gilded dome? The humble- 
minded, the enduring, the charitable and the 
chaste, we may take to be the gentlefolk ot 
the world; and their homes may be the mud- 
huts that skirt our public roads, as well as the 
lordly castles which frown from the steepest 
hills. Who can dissent from Tennyson whem 
he sings— 

“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood ” ? 


EXPRESS. 


We move in th’ elephantine row ; 
The faces of our friends retire ; 
The roof withdraws ; and quaintly flow 
The curtsying lines of magic wire. 
With doubling and redoubling beat, 
We swiftly glide, ever more fleet. 


By flower-knots, shrubs, and slopes of grass, 
Cut walls of rock with ivy stains, 
Through winking arches swift we pass, 
And flying, meet the flying trains : 
Whirr gone ! 
We hurry on, 


Trim corn-fields ; kine in pleasant leas ; 
A hamlet lane, or spire, or pond ; 
Long hedge-rows ; counter-changing trees , 
The blue and steady hills beyond. 
House, platform, pos 
Flash—and are lost, 


Smooth-edged canals ; and mills on brooks; 
And granges, busier than they seem, 
Rose-crusted ; or of graver looks, 
Rich with old tile and motley beam. 
Clay-ridge, 
Hollow bridge. 
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Grey vapour-surges, whirled by wind 
Of roaring tunnels, dark and long ; 
Then sky and landscape unconfined ; 
Then scattered towns where workers throng : 
The whistle shrill 
Controls our will. 


Broad vents, and chimneys tall as masts, 
With heavy flags of streaming smoke ; 
Brick mazes ; fiery furnace-blasts ; 
Walls, waggons, gritty heaps of coke : 
And now our ponderous rank 
Glides in with hiss and clank. 


Swift was our boldly-measured course 
Athwart a tranquil, busy land, 
Subdued by long and painful force 
Of plotting head and plodding hand. 
Men neither strong nor sage 
Have wondrous heritage ! 


JUSTICE FOR “NATIVES.” 


AFTER a few years’ residence at Calcutta, 

I accepted an invitation from my excellent 
| friend Mornington Jumps, Esquire, Collector 
| and Magistrate at Fuzzulpore, to pay him a 
| visit and have a little “ pig-sticking ”—the 
| vernacular for hog-hunting—in his immediate 
| neighbourhood. Jumps had been fortunate. 
| Connected with illustrious Anglo-Indian 
| families, he had only been ten years climbing 
| from the bottom of the ladder of promotion, 
| whence a “writer” starts to the exalted post 
| of revenue collector and magistrate. His 
| course of preparation for fiscal and judicial 
| functions having been his service as under 
| secretary to a board of salt, opium and arrack ; 
as deputy postmaster; as assistant deputy 
| secretary to Government in the military 
|| department ; and as deputy assistant in the 
|| office of the Civil Auditor. Thus capacitated 
| to hold the scales of justice with an even 
| hand, and to penetrate the dark mazes of 
| native evidence, he had accepted the office of 
| magistrate because it was, by rule and usage, 
| the pendant to what his instructions told him 
| is considered a much more important post— 
| that of collector of taxes. From all I could 
| learn, Jumps really did not perform his 
duties in a much worse manner than many 
of his colleagues; although, as a dispenser of 
civil justice, there was one special defect in his 
previous training ;—he had never studied law. 
Twenty-four hours’ dawk (palankeen tra- 
| velling post) carried me to the bungalow of 
| Mornington Jumps, Breakfast discussed, he 
| led me into his stable; bade me admire 
“Goolaub,” a filly he was training for the 
Fuzzulpore planters’ cup; shewed me his 
wife’s leveusthe Arab ; pointed to a leopard 
chained up in the compound (yard) which he 
kept for deer-hunting; and, after giving some 
| biscuit to his dogs, proposed a game at 
| billiards, a cigar, and then that I should 
accompany him to the “Cutcherry” or 

istrate’s office. 

elve o’clock was the ordinary business 
hour; but, on this day, my host’s courtesy 
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induced him to extend his absence to one P.M., 
when he drove me in his buggy to the hall of 
justice, 

Were the forms of Indian law as simple 
as the buildings which are supposed to be 
filled with the spirit of Equity, our muslined 
fellow-subjects would have little to complain 
of. A whitewashed and thatched or tiled 
building, consisting of two or three rooms, and 
a broad verandah all on one floor, consti- 
tuted the Ad4lut, or court ;—from addl, Hin- 
dostanee for justice. As we approached— 
heralded by two or three mustachioed peons 
bearing broad shoulder-belts with polished 
plates, on which the nature of the office to 
which they belonged was inscribed — the 
loud chattering which had been carried on 
in the verandah was hushed through the 
instrumentality of various brijobassies (armed 
policemen), rejoicing in curly black beards, 
swords, shields, and pikes. Several gentlemen 
wearing singularly white turbans and tunics, 
with shawls over their shoulders or girded 
round their loins, with furtive looks and a 
singular pliancy of back, bespeaking them 
the Omlah, or officers of the court, approached 
to make their salaam, as we alighted and 
walked into the court. An old woman, whose 
visage presented a strange amalgamation of 
agony and persuasive entreaty, broke the 
temporary silence by an appeal to the huzoor 
(“The Presence”—the magistrate himself), 
and was immediately choopraced (hushed) by 
the united efforts of two brijobassies, a clerk, 
and a peon. 

I could not help taking a survey of the 
motley assemblage as we slowly adjusted our- 
selves—the magistrate in his own chair, on 
a platform raised a couple ‘of feet from the 
ground, so as to give him a view of the Court, 
and impress the spectators with just notions 
of his exalted position (to say nothing of in- 
creasing his chances of long life from not sitting 
upon a damp floor)—and I, seated upon his 
left hand. In the verandah were crowds of 
miserable, half-nude objects, male and female, 
of every variety of wretchedness. These were 
the plaintiffs, witnesses, and their friends and 
families, who had been forced away some 
fifty miles from the labour on which alone 
they depended for daily bread. Among them 
—now administering a kick to impose silence, 
and anon listening with a degree of attention 
proportionate to the fee put into their 
— were chowkeydars (constables), sircars 
(clerks), and similar functionaries, each of 
whom the unhappy crowd believed to have 
some influence with the magistrate. 

The punkah swings over the head of 
Mornington Jumps and his guest ; the obse- 

uious hookahburdar (pipe-bearer) administers 
the amber mouth-piece crowning the serpent- 
hookah, which is coiled beneath the left arm 
of the chair. “ Choop / (silence !)” ee 
the chief of the dburkundazs (lightning 
throwers !—another branch of the police 
force), and the Nazim or principal officer of 
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the court, begins to read the Roobookarree, or 
report, sent in by the Zhannadar, or in- 
spector of-police, of the crime charged against 
Peer Bux—a naked semi-savage who stands 
with legs fettered, and hands clasped in a 
itiable attitude in front of “The Presence.” 
The report, in high-flown Hindostanee, sets 
forth hew the Thannadar, a perfect miracle 
of zeal, had received intimation that a 
murder had been committed in a sugar-cane 
tation, a mile or two from the village 
where he had his head-quarters—said village 
being forty-seven miles from the magistrate’s 
station ; how he, the Thannadar, animated by 
a laudable anxiety to discover the perpetrator 
of the foul deed, had employed every art, not 
omitting the agency of fees (which he trusted 
the magistrate would reimburse him), that 
could conduce to that end; how, after un- 
wearied perseverance, sustained by the good 
fortune of the magistrate himself—whose 
shadow, Thannadar humbly hoped, would 
never undergo diminution—he had succeeded 
in finding the dead and mangled body of the 
murdered man; how he had likewise been 
able to collect the evidence of several persons 
of credit, a cowherd, a husbandman, a grain- 
seller, and a peon,each of whom had heard 
cries and seen a man, whom they will swear 
is the prisoner at the bar, running away ; 
how the man himself, after being caught some 
days later in the bosom of his family, hypo- 
critically affected ignorance of the cireum- 
stances alleged against him; but admitted 
that he and the deceased had had a quarrel 
about a pateh of sugar-cane ; and finally, how 
he had confessed his crime, and thrown him- 
self upon the mercy of the Thannadar, whose 
stern sense of duty forbade his yielding a 
point which would have compromised the 
future safety of the lives of the villagers, All 
this—read im a drowsy tone to the accom- 
paniment of the “hubble, bubble” of the 
hookah, the soft creaking of the punkah, 
and the murmurs and wails of the crowd 
in the verandah, occasionally broken by the 
sharp injunctions of the burkandaze that 
silence should be preserved—has a peculiarly 
mesmeric effect upon me; and I am only 
aroused from the comatose state by a nudge 
from the Collector and Magistrate, who 
informs me that he is going to examine the 
witnesses. The depositions are before him, 
and he forthwith commences a species of 
cross-questioning which elicits a multitude of 
very crooked answers. 

“ Ameer Singh !” 

The cowherd is placed in the witness box. 
He is a Hindoo. A bottle of Ganga panee 
(the water of the Ganges) is placed in his 
palms, and he swears by its pure and holy 
influence to speak the truth. 

“ What do you know about this business ?” 

Ameer Singh glibly tells the tale, deviating 
very slightly from his deposition. 

The Presence calmly puffs his hookah to the 
end of the story. 
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“ Now, on what day was it that you heard 
the cries ‘ Wak wah—I am murdered !’” 

“My lord knows that it was on the twelfth 
of May, as your slave has said.” 

“ At what time of the day ?” 

“Your slave did not notice the time. The 
sun was shining.” 

“Might it not have been at the sun 
setting 1” 

“Tt:might, my lord.” 

“On your oath—was it not during the 
night ?” 

“How can your servant say? It may have 
been in the night.” 

“The middle of the night 7” (udbbie.) 

“ As your lordship pleases.” 

“And what were you doing in the fields 
at the time ?” (Bubdle.) 

“ What should your unworthy slave do but 
tend his.cows ?” 

“Are they not driven home at night ?” 
(Hubble. 

“Your lordship has said it—it is my lord’s 
pleasure.” 

“You swear then,” said Jumps, without 
smiling, “that in the middle of the night 
while you were tending your catile in the 
fields, which were at home, you heard eries 
in the day-time ?” (Hubble, bubbie.) 

The witness, in a state of bewilderment, 
repeated that what he had said was the 
truth. Thannadar knew his family ; Maun 
Sing, Jemadar, his cousin’s brother, had heard 
these things. 

“Stand down.” 

Murdaree, the husbandman, is next placed 
on the floor, with the ordinary exhortations 
to veracity. 

Magistrate—* You have heard the depo- 
sition ?” 

“Cherisher of the poor—the words are 
truth.” 

“When you heard the cry of ‘ Murder!’ 
what did you do?” 

“Your Highness’s slave stood surprised.” 
(Great sensation.) 

“Why did you not. run after the prisoner 
and seize him ?” 

“The blood of your slave was turned to 
water, and he feared to encounter theassassin.” 

“ But did you not report the circumstance ? 
Did you not give the alarm ?” 

“Why should I deny it? Is it not written 
by the Thannadar that I informed Mahomed 
Khan, the village watchman ?” 

“When ? at what time?” 

“ Your lordship’s slave waited till the night ; 
and, when he had returned home and said 
his prayers, he called Mahomed Khan and 
informed him of what he had seen.” 

“That same night 1” (Bubdie.) 

“ As your lordship speaks—that night.” 

“Stand down.” 

Mahomed Khan, a handsome young Chow- 
keydar, is called, and sworn on the Koran. 
He folds his arms. (a mark of respect), twirls 
his moustachios, and slightly hems, 
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“ Now, Mahomed Khan, when did you hear 
from Murdaree of this homicide ?” 

“What shall I say to your Highness but 
the truth? He came to me three days after 
the deed was done—in the morning—when I 
was going to make my report to the Darogah, 
of the night’s general occurrences.” 

“What did you, then?” 

“T informed the Darogah, and he made a 
report to the Thannadar ; and his Highness 
sent a Jemadar and four burkundazes to 
find the body in the sugar cane ‘het (plan- 
tation).” 

“Did you find it ?” 

“By God’s favour, and your lordship’s 
fortune, the body was found.” 

“Was it still warm and bleeding ?” 

“Your slave saw that it was warm and 
bleeding.” (Hubble, bubble, bubble.) 

“ As if life had only just left it? Perhaps 
the murdered man moved ? 

“He might have moved. He did move.” 

“ And this was three days after the event ?” 

Mahomed Khan looks a little white—as 
white as a black man can look. He hems 
again with difficulty. 

“Look at the prisoner at the bar. Did 
you take him into custody ?” 

“He was taken by me. I found him in 
his house with his family. I knew he was 
the murderer by Ameer Singh’s description.” 

The prisoner oes bursts out, “Ah Bapree, 
bap, the Ameer Singh is my enemy, Mahomed 
Khan is— : testes 

“ Choop {” interposes the burkundaze— 
a friend af Mahomed’s. 

Mahomed Khan continues his story—*I 
called Ishmael, another peon, and we took 
him to the chowkey. He said, at first, he 
was not the murderer, but Ameer Khan was 
sent. for and saw his face, and then the 
prisoner offered money and told the truth 
that he was the murderer—wherefore the 
Thannadar made the report.” 

The unhappy creature in the fetters makes 
two or three spasmodic efforts to be heard ; 
but the voice of authority siifles his insolent 
attempts to deny what is so very clear. 

The grain-seller’s evidence did not way 
very materially from that of the cowherd. 
They were only at issue upon the point of 
time. The grain-seller vowed he heard the 
cries in the evening, 

The Magistrate paused, turned over the 
depositions and smiled. Then addressing one of 
the court functionaries, he bade him ask the 
unhappy prisoner what he had to say ; cau- 
tioning him against self condemnation. The 
poor man, holding up his hands, commenced 
a rambling protestation of his innocence— 
“God is above, and your lordship is below ! 
What shall I say but this is all false? Iam 
very poor—Mahomed, peon, wanted four 
rupees—where was I to get four rupees? 
I know nothing of this business. Some 
tiger killed the man—Ameer Khan is my 
enemy—I have five children—” Here the 
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vociferations of the culprit’s wife are heard 
in the verandah, warmly supported by those 
of some female friends who had accompanied 
her to the court, and all the graves of all 
the ancestors of all the witnesses are meta- 
phorically defiled, and their mothers and 
aunts and sisters and brothers’ wives and 
cousins covered with verbal opprobrium. 

The Magistrate, turning to me, now ob- 
served that this was one of those perplexi 
cases which his old friend Curricle woul 
have settled by tossing up a rupee, leaving 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner to the 
issue of heads or tails. It was clear there 
had been a murder, but he “couldn’t be 
bothered,” sifting it more closely. He should 
send the case to a tried by the Zillah judge. 
The man couldn’t be worse off in jail than 
he would be if back at his village with the 
odium of erime upon him; and, to be ac- 
quitted by the superior court would be of 
more use to hita than a magisterial dismissal 
of the case. To the discrepancy in the matter 
of the time of the alleged murder he attached 
no weight, because natives never seemed to 
have clear ideas of time or distance. Nor did 
the imputation of a wish for a bribe on the 
part of the police officer influence his judg- 
ment; for, in every case, all the limbs of the 
law demanded fees of the guilty, of the 
innocent, of the witnesses subpoenaed, of the 
witnesses who did not wish to come, of the 
people who knew all about it, and of the people 
who knew nothing about it. Bum«is and a 
feast of sweetmeats were levied from some one, 
whenever a Thannadar had to report upon a 
great murder, robbery or burglary. The 
native officers were so badly paid by the 
Government that they could not afford to be 
honest. I listened with respectful astonish- 
ment, and presently heard the Magistrate 
decree the reference of the case to a higher 
tribunal. 

A highway robbery, or dacoity case, next 
came on. The witnesses were numerous ; one 
half diametrically opposed the statements of 
the other half; perjury was established against 
three of them, and Mornington Jumps, in 
despair of reaching the truth, dismissed the 
charge. 

The scene that I had witnessed did not 
impress me with a very favourable opinion of 
the manner in which the law is administered 
in the Mofussil, or interior of India; and I 
could not help expressing, on our way home, 
my satisfaction that the fates had decreed my 
residence within the jurisdiction of the su- 

reme court at the Presidency, where English 
loan albeit once the most briefless of the 
Inner Temple, administer justice something 
after the mode of Westminster Hall. My 
excellent friend laughed at my simplicity, as 
he was pleased to it, and asked if I had 
never heard of the “ glorious uncertainty ?” 

“What,” said Mornington Jumps, “ would 
you have? Here are a handful of English. 
administering justice "—he would say justice 
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—*justice to upwards of one hundred millions 
of people. Each man armed with judicial 
authority has an area of nearly four thou- 
sand square miles for his operations! Were 
he a piece of ornithology of the Boyle Roach 

enus he could not be everywhere. He must 
Taian four-fifths of his functions to natives ; 
and as these deputies are wretchedly paid, 
removed from the possibility of control, and 
are terrible amongst the natives they are 
intended to protect, bribery, corruption, false- 
hood, chicanery, and oppression must be 
universal.” 

At this moment, a_respectable-looking 
Mussulman ran up to the side of the buggy : 
and, in an imploring tone begged of the 
Magistrate to take a paper which he held in 
his hand, and which he declared to be a 
petition proper to himself. Mornington drew 
rein, received the document with a con- 
descending salaam, and we drove on. 

“There,” said he, “is an illustration of our 
precious system. That man was not long 
since a Thannadar, or police inspector, in a 
remote district. He followed the example of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, was 
bribed—and found out, He was, consequently, 
dismissed to make room for as great a 
scoundrel as himself.” 

“ What was his special offence?” I inquired. 

“ It was a small matter, as far as compara- 
tive crime goes ; but how often does it happen 
that your greatest thief gets transported for 
simply abstracting a handkerchief? This 
Thannadar received information that a murder 
had been committed in asolitary house on the 
skirts of a bajere plantation. He set forth, 
on a majestically caparisoned horse — he 
manages to keep two horses in addition to 
himself and family on twenty-five rupees 
(two pounds ten shillings) per month—and, 
arriving at the village nearest to the scene 
of the alleged homicide, condescendingly par- 
took of a feast of sweetmeats, which must 
have cost the shopkeepers a subscription of 
ten rupees, previously accepting a compli- 
mentary nuzzwr, or present, in the shape of 
fifteen rupees handed to one of his train. 
My friend, having satisfied the inner man, 
went forth to hold an inquest on the mur- 
dered body. He met the father of the boy 
alleged to have been slain, and asked where 
his child was lying. The father pointed to the 
boy playing in the road. ‘What! was he not 
a by his master?’ asked the Than- 
nadar. ‘No, he was beaten by Girdaree, 
because he did not do his work, and he de- 
served it.’ The boy was called up to the 
Thannadar: ‘ Why did you call out, “ Murder! 
Girdaree is killing me?”’ The boy answered, 
“That he might not give me any more of 
it” The Thannadar immediately fined the 
father nine rupees for having been in such a 
desperate hurry to announce his boy’s murder 
to the police. He further fined Girdaree fifteen 
rupees for so unmercifully beating the boy, 
and made them pay instanter, under the alter- 
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native of being sent off forty miles to the 
magistrate ; and, after a pipe with the shop- 
keepers, the functionary remounted his 
charger, and returned to head-quarters. This 
is an every-day occurrence ; but when it was 
brought home to this fellow, no resource was 
left but to dismiss him. To mulct a village 
nearly five pounds for nothing at all is never 
to be borne—when it is found out; which is 
not often. 

“ These affairs, you say, are common in the 
Mofussil, or country districts ?” 

“Tt would be a happy thing if the case I 
have related were among the enormous crimes 
of the police. It is one of the slightest. 
The grand source of extortion is the fear 
the people entertain of being sent to the 
Oudbarey at a distance. They will pay any 
amount of money within their competency 
rather than be removed from the scene of 
their industry, to the derangement of their 
family affairs, and to the possible loss of caste 
from some accidental pollution. I have known 
half the inhabitants of a village pay fines 
rather than be sent to a magistrate’s abode 
to give evidence in a case of which they 
knew nothing. Bribery is the quarry of the 
whole. race of constables. From the Than- 
nadar or Darogah down to the Pyke, ail are 
as vigilant as cats ‘to steal cream.’ There 
is an amusing case mentioned by Shore, 
which is only one of a thousand. A Chow- 
keydar was sitting under a tree by the 
road-side, cehaaslal from view by a small 
clump of young bamboos. He saw an old 
man riding quietly along on a pony; afellow 
rushed at him, terrified him, robbed,him of 
some money and a ring, and then ran down 
the road, passing the tree. The Chowkeydar, 
a stout fellow, armed, pounced upon him, and 
held him till the old man came u,, the 
pony, in the meanwhile, wandering into a 
neighbouring field. Here was a clear case 
for the magistrate, and so, of course, the 
Chowkeydar told the man who had been 
robbed. But the latter felt that of the two 
evils the robbery was the least; so, in order to 
continue his journey, he gave the Chowkeydar 
hush money, the thief restored the property 
and paid the constable sundry rupees because 
he was let off, and the pony having been 
impounded by the’ head of the village, the 
traveller was further made to pay for its 
release ! ” 

We reached the bungalow soon after the 
story had been told, but at dinner the subject 
was resumed, “Would better pay,” I asked, 
“put anend to the system of extortion ? 
Would a more general distribution of active 
European agency operate as a check upon 
venality ?” “No doubt,” answered Mornington, 
“the combination would do a world of good ; 
but as long as millions are wanted for foreign 
wars we must not expect such a liberal aug- 
mentation of the salaries of the police as wi 
place them beyond temptation. Until the 
finances of the country very much improve, 
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eS will be the only remedy in 
our hands.” 

“ What ’s Deputation ?” 

“You shall see. In a few days I assume 
my collectorate character, and go into the 
districts to gather revenue, or to receive 
claims to remission, You shall accompany 
me.” 

The weather was beautiful—the month 
December—a delicious month in Upper 
India, when the cool breezes from the north 
mitigate the fierceness of the sun. The order 
had gone forth that, on the fifteenth, the 
Collector would move from Fuzzulpore into 
“the districts,” the nearest halting-place being 
seventy-three miles from the station. The 
tents and the provender having been got ready, 
and the rowed from the police battalion under 
arms, we set forth, our palankeens accom- 
panying the procession; which consisted of 
native clerks on ponies or in palankeens, 
servants (some fifty), tent Lascars, police 
peons, grooms, and an indescribable rabble 
| who calculated on subsisting upon the camp. 
| Mornington Jumps preferred riding on horse- 
back because it gave him an opportunity of 
diverging from the main road to see how all 
the improvements in his district were going 
on; for, be it known that, to tke ordinary 
functions of a Collector of revenue and a 
dispenser of law, were added the superin- 
tendence of the construction and repair of 
bridges and roads, the cutting a canal, the 
looking after gaols and hospitals, the control 
of a botanical garden, the establishment of 
village schools, and a few other functions, 
We were often stopped by some miserable 

etitioner; and assailed upon the highway 

y the diatribes of old women and demented 
faquirs, who are the vehicles for the abuse 
of disappointed suitors and victims of the 
bribery system. In fact, it seemed to me 
that my friend Jumps was looked upon as 
the despotic Sovereign of the Empire, to 
whom everybody addressed their complaints, 
and on whose shoulders all the responsibilities 
of government rested. 

After three days’ journeying, we made a 
permanent halt on the margin of a mangoe 
grove, near to a Hindoo temple, to which 
was attached a magnificent tank of water. 
In the neighbourhood were grain and cotton 
fields, separated by hedge-rows of formidable 
cacti from the mazdaun, or open space where 
the tents were pitched 

The camp equipage having preceded us 
we found, on our arrival, some two thousan 
persons assembled, A motley crowd it was 
of landowners and villagers; of police officers 
and beggars ; of grain sellers and watermen ; 
of sweetmeat vendors and women of all ages, 
with a colloquial power that rivalled the 
famous Arab females of Suez, of whom it has 
been said that they can, at a push, utter five 
hundred words in a minute. The clamour 
was terrific: attempts to stifle it absurd. 
Jumps, accustomed to such scenes, walked 
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quietly to his own large and handsome tent, 
which did duty for a Cutcherry, and there, 
while he received petitions, reports, returns, 
letters, and complaints, I took a survey of 
the camp. Beneath umbrageous mangoe trees 
sat Sircars, Moonshees, Keranees, and all the 
other tribes of hired quill-drivers, preparing 
durkasts or petitions from squalid creatures 
who had given them their last rupees to have 
set forth, in all the hyperbolic phraseology an 
abject condition suggests, the nature of their 
claims upon the compassionate attention of 
“The Presence.” Here sat a pompous Nazir 
Sahib—a superior officer of the court of the 
Collector and Magistrate—partaking of a 
feast provided by some zemindar, who was a 
suitor for a remission of rent. Not far from 
him a Thannadar was collecting reports from 
subordinate peons, all of whom had some 
difficulty in keeping off a crowd of fifty 
wretches ; each jabbering his own story, or 
making a special appeal to the humanity 
and influence of the police magnate. Under 
a peepul tree the guard had piled their 
muskets ; a sentry being placed at the 
entrance to the Cutcherry tent, and another 
over the treasure chest. In many parts of 
the field near the impromptu bazaar chiefly 
composed of grain and metai (sweetmeat) 
vendors, culinary operations were going on. 
The borders of the tank were lined with 
bathers and water-carriers. Numerous horses 
were picketted near the cactus hedge: cows, 
goats and pe were herded close to the 
cotton field. Now messengers are seen to 
quit the Cutcherry, mounted on fleet horses, 
to bring in some absentee zemindar, or 
jemadar of police, who had pleaded illness, 
that explanation may be given of ambiguous 
and disputed reports ; now Chuprassies with 
long Jatties (sticks) belaboured groups to 
prevent too great a pressure on the Huzoor ; 
now Mornington Jumps was lost in a maze 
of correspondence ; and, in spite of the 
soothing properties of the ever-present hookah, 
or “ gentle Havannah,” he could hardly resist 
the inclination to curse the multitudinous 
details which beset him. When the dawk 
came in, at least twenty letters from all 
quarters had to be opened and read im- 
mediately. One contained a “wigging” from 
the Commissioner because the Collector was 
not sufficiently puckah (severe) ; another was 
a dispatch from the major of a regiment, who 
wanted supplies for his sepoys ; a third was 
from a judge, demanding explanations on cer- 
tain appeals from the magisterial decision; a 
fourth an overland letter from Mr. Jumps’s 
mother; a fifth an angry communication from 
an indigo planter, wha had a hundred un- 
redressed wrongs on hand, Thus over- 
whelmed, it was impossible that J —— could 
look into everything minutely, and here the 
agency of the Omlah (or native officials) found 
its profit. Such cases only were brought 
forward as had been well “silvered o’er” 
with the current coin of the realm. Every 
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petition had travelled upward, paying toll 
as it passed, from the peon to “The Pre- 
sence ;” and even when the decree was pro- 
nounced, its speedy execution, or its boundless 
delay, would be regulated by the means of 
plaintiff or defendant to fee the officers en- 
trusted with the fulfilment of its provisions. 
When we sprang into our saddles for a ride 
across country in the evening, Jumps re- 
marked, “This day is the sample of to- 
morrow, and to-morrow will be the duplicate 
of to-day. You may conceive what a mon- 
strous amount of injustice I cannot help 
committing under such a system. Yet the 
system must continue, until the door is 
opened wide to the better classes of natives. 
Give them, in promotion to the highest 
offices, a motive for integrity—reform the 
Hindoo and the Hindoo character by re- 
moving the broad distinction between the 
European conqueror and the native subject ; 
make their interests identical with ours, and 
they will become just administrators of the 
law, and originators of a vigilant and honest 
police. Add to this, railways and roads ; 
increase the facilities of control; abate the 
land tax ; and improve the pay of all classes 
of officers, and a Cutcherry will cease to be 


the temple where justice is mocked, and. 


where human nature is degraded.” 


MORE MODERN MUNCHAUSENS. 


A Sovrn German, writing in an Augsburg 
~ (he means well in the main, and we 
will not give his name—because we do not 
know it) tells us of several things about our 
great country of which we were ignorant ; 
notwithstanding—or perhaps for the reason 
—that we have lived in it all our life. 


Like all Germans he is great at pm 
cal deductions; and, because the chance 
plebeian in London seems to have laughed 
at his moustache (an ornament which he says 
excites in London as much public attention 
as a procession of camels and elephants in the 
heart of Bavaria), he is struck with the 
“innate conservative instinct of the English 
national character.” Some Italians assisted 
him in making a sensation : “ We were in an 
omnibus,” he says, “and. all classes, from the 
ress and her daughter taking an airing in 
yde Park, to the lady's maid at the windows 
of the mansions of Hyde Park Gardens, were 
equally unreserved in expressing their 
astonishment at the ‘ fur.’ he maid (for 
lish ladies never look out of a window ; 
and although I am much about town, and 
familiar with all its features, I have never 
seen anything lady-like looking out of a 
window)—the maid, I say, made a grimace, 
while the disgust of the peeress was ex 
by a glance of pity, mixed with alarm.” 

The exception to the great rule of con- 
servatism in England (according to the writer) 
is when there arises a question of money—to 
procure which, “an Englishman is open to 
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innovations, however hostile he may be to 
foreigners and foreign habits in the affairs of 
social life.” In all other respects the English- 
man is the Chinaman of Europe ; and clings 
to institutions and habits thousands of years 
old. The South German cannot understand 
why our coats have no loops to hang them 
up by (for who ever saw such a thing }), 
why our windows want wings, our ink- 
stands sand-boxes, and our dinners the 
dessert. He complains too of the English 
behaviour in respect of mourning. We carry 
our mockery of woe to the extent, not 
only of Wack stays (which he seems to have 
met with in a mourning warehouse), but also 
of widows’ caps made in a certain manner to 
indicate that the lady is open to another 
engagement. Further, that in religion the 
English are only decorous hypocrites ; with 
regard to morals, that the prudery of the 
women “is put out of countenance by the low- 
ness of their dresses ;” and that the Germans, 
besides being more religious and more moral, 
are, as far as manners are concerned, “ cer- 
tainly less servile, though more polite.” 

The English ladies do not seem to have 
treated the countryman of Werther with 
great distinction, for he is particularly severe 
upon them. English women are frequently 


drunk, and a German can have no “idea of | 


the want of regard which is generally shown 
to the female sex.” Their toilette is the very 
ideal of ugliness and bad taste; for “the 
flowers in the bonnets of the most lady-like 
ladies in the drive of Hyde Park, would suf- 
fice for the supper of a cow and two innocent 
calves, provided the said flowers were real, 
and not artificial flowers.” 

In the dress of the English ladies, it appears, 
according to this authority, the most violent 
combinations of colours beggar all description. 
The Berlin work on the Continent is es 
cially made to meet the extravagance of British 
tastes. The “plaid” is the only elegant ar- 
ticle of dress that England produces, and the 
fact that it is scarcely ever worn in London 
is a convincing proof of how little it is appre- 
ciated. It is most unfortunate too for English 
ladies that the German does not like their 
mouths nor their eye-brows ; and complains 
that they bring all their “ back hair ” to the 
front to make a superficial show ; and that 
what is left of the “ back hair” in question is 

uffed up with “ flowers, ribbons, and lace.” 

his unholy intruder into sacred mysteries 
also objects to tight lacing (it is really 
impossible to please him); and in paying a 
delicate compliment (his solitary one) to the 
English complexion, he makes the gratifying 
admission that its beauty almost excuses the 
eternal low dresses, which, however, he never 
will consent wholly to excuse. 

English gentlemen having no “back hair” 
(in a technical and lady-like sense), and nobody 
caring particularly what they wear or how 
they wear it, our impartial friend finds other 
grounds of complaint for their benefit. 
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Among that unfortunate class “ individual | tinent ; that destitution in this city is more 
egotism assumes its most revolting form.| ‘staring, but that the misery of the poor in 
Nothing can be more disagreeable and dis-| Germany is more intense.” But the Germans 


gusting to the foreigner than this intentional 
and boasting regardlessness in individuals, for 
which the term of rudeness is by no means too 
strong.” ** Hence their class distinctions. 
It would take a volume to say who, or what 
isa gentleman, But, in England, everybody 
says, ‘J am a gentleman, and all beneath me 
are the mob.’” And further on the writer 
informs his countrymen that England is the 
very country they ought to go to, if they 
would learn how they ought not to behave ; 
and that just as in Germany every one pre- 
tends to be enlightened (aufgeklirt), so in 
England every one believes himself to be a 
gentleman, and to conduct himself in a “ gen- 
tlemanlike manner.” 

A German must give a reason for every- 
thing, and the writer accordingly discovers 
that our national peculiarities are all founded 
upon the fact that we are a nation of sailors. 
Our language (and in support of this asser- 
tion Madame de Staél is cited as an authority) 
our habits, our domestic arrangements, and 
our opinions upon things in general, are in- 
fluenced by the insulated position of our 
country ; they are those of a sea-faring people. 
Hence the economy of space in the construc- 
tion of our houses ; the steep, narrow stairs ; 
the absence of ante-chambers, the frequency 
of sky-lights and of oil-cloths ; our mode of 
shutting ourselves up as in ships’ cabins, 
either at home, or in the boxes of coffee-rooms ; 
the bluntness of our general bearing, and the 
worse than vulgarity of our pleasures. 

It is very kind of the German to find so 
good an excuse for us being a bad people. 
And it is pleasant to find that he has devoted 
some attention to the means of what is po- 
pularly called “anfeliorating our condition ;” 
and that the labouring classes in particular 
have excited so much of his sympathy—an 
article of which he must have had a great 
deal to spare after his other experiences. He 
appears, from philosophical or other motives, 
to have dined at the East end of the town 
miscellaneously among the masses (even while 
fresh from Soyer’s Symposium) ; to have 
partaken of what he calls the “fourpenny- 
plate” with the labouring man ; and to have 
made his repast even at those “ peripatetic 
kitchens,” where he tells us, oysters, soups, 
coffee, and similar refreshments are prepared 
for those who can only spend a halfpenny for 
their daily meal (!) ; but which desirable 
dinner was “almost spoiled” by the aspect 
of surrounding misery, and the destitution 
which “stared him in the face from every 
quarter of this, the wealthiest of all the cities 
on the face of the earth.” 

As a set off against this most undesirable 
state of things, the writer admits that great 
wealth will attraet great pauperism, and that 
the “poor in London are generally better off 
than the corresponding classes on the Con- 


want less. “The same classes here make 
greater pretensions to comfort. Saxony is a 
wealthy country, but meat is scarcely ever 
given to its farm servants. Many of the 
public-houses for workmen in London are 
much better furnished than the best hotels of 
the German provincial towns. There are 
carpets and mahogany furniture everywhere. 
These pretensions to good living, and their 
obstinate indulgence, lead to destitution, and 
this destitution is, in thousands of cases, 
hopeless and a Every little street or 
lane, some in the vicinity of the most populous 
quarters, show to what a minimum of animal 
comforts the poor are screwed down. In 
these lanes there are men who sell roast meat 
(the leavings of large shops) fixed on wooden 
skewers * * Such a skewer of meat costs 
a penny, or even a halfpenny, and the profits 
of the trade are something like a hundred per 
cent.” 

We can only add, in reference to this last 
— of experience, that the writer seems to 

ave been dining with some particularly 
luxurious rogues, in whose pleasant society 
we cannot do better than leave him. 

As a contrast to that of the philosophical 
diner out, the work of Max Schlesinger, 
Wanderungen durch London, is well worth 
attention ; but being generally truthful it is 
generally dull ; and would certainly be out of 
oer here. But even this sensible gentleman 

as extraordinary notions of the dignity and 
all-conquering potency of the London “Po- 
licemans,” and cannot be persuaded that the 
sun ever shines upon its eternal bricks and 
mortar. He tells us, too, an obviously vera- 
cious anecdote of a barber of loyal tendencies 
who is determined to see the Queen pass Hyde 
Park corner to the Exhibition. He is shav- 
ing a friend of the author’s (who tells the 
story), and says that he “knows how to 
manage it.” 

“You know how to manage it, my dear 
Mr. Robinson? Has the Duke of Wellington 
reserved a balcony for you at Apsley House ?’ 

“< No, not exactly that, you see ; but ’—and 
here he put his hand into his coat-tail pocket 
—‘but it’s just as certain’—and then he 
showed me a long stout stra 

“¢ With this strap, said 


fhe, *T shall go to 
bed to-night, and start at four o’clock in the 
morning to Hyde Park, and wait till the 
— are opened ; with this strap, sir, I shall 


asten myself tight to one of the posts of the 

Park, and then they may push and crowd 
and shove as much as they like, and won’t 
move me. We shall see !’ 

“On the second of May, at noon,” con- 
tinues the narrator, “I had the honour ot 
seeing Master Bob in. He was rather 
pale, from excitement ; had a little cold, from 
standing so long in the morning mist ; a pain 
in the stomach, scarcely worth speaking of, 
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probably from the strap; and a very slight 
soreness of the feet, from twelve thousand 
persons treading on his toes ; but was, never- 
theless, radiant, excited, and glorious. He 
had seen Her! and Prince Albert, and the 
Princess Royal, and the Prince of Wales— 
“capital boy that.’ He had seen them twice, 
as they went there and back, through Rotten 
Row, and had shouted so tremendously, that 
he was still warm with it ; and he shaved 
me in such a state of happiness, that had I 
been suddenly named Finance Minister of 
Austria—of which I am always in fear—I 
should have had nothing to do, before taking 
up the portfolio with proper ceremony, but to 
have performed the painful operation all over 
again. But I readily forgave him, and forgive 
all Robinsons, Browns, and Smiths, who have 
never been more than twelve miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, for being so — of 
their Queen. And yet, ill-natured people 
call me a Radical !” 

If we might be excused for making, for 
once, a not very original remark, we should 
draw the following distinction between French 
and German writers: it applies generally, 
but more particularly to describers of 
national characteristics. Both fall into not 
dissimilar errors, but from entirely distinct 
causes ; the one because he does not see far 
enough, the other because he sees too far. 
The Frenchman judges by immediate im- 
pressions, which are sure to be wrong ;—the 
German, in his anxiety to be right, reasons 
and deduces with such tortuous ingenuity, 
that the result, though delightful as a logical 
argument, is absurd asa matter of fact. Of 
the two, perhaps the Frenchman is more prac- 
tically philosophical; like the German, he 
realises nothing but base metal—but then he 
has not had the trouble of digging for it. 

Be it from what cause it may, we confess to 
a, preference for the French writer as a greater 
anaster of the art of misleading. 


“ His stream glides along in a blithe gurgling error,” 


with which the more laborious blunders of 
the German cannot compete. The two are 
like the fabulous and familiar hare and tor- 
toise : they are equally sure of arriving at the 
mistake, but the German takes longer about 
it. The one has to plod on a great many 
wearisome steps in the wrong direction—the 
ther accomplishes his false conclusion in a 
hop, skip, and a jump. 

To return then to our favourites, the French, 


with whose erroneous progress it is almost 


impossible to keep aw courant. Here is a 
veracious account of a sitting of the House of 
Commons, from a very recent feuilleton by 
the very amusing Monsieur Méry. He tells 
us that :— 

“Speeches are delivered in a psalm-singing 
tone; members sleep here and there, and 
everybody yawns; the speaker does not 
use a bell, and nobody is ever called to 
order ; there is never any agitation on any 
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of the benches; ennui rains in torrents; 
Whigs and Tories share among themselves 
badly-baked biscuits ; a great deal of Barclay 
and Perkins’s porter is drunk ; members go 
out every moment to swallow basins of turtle 
soup; on their return they turn over collec- 
tions of caricatures ; ministers play at short 
whist in a corner ; those who are not asleep 
read a romance of Dickens ; speakers seem 
not to care about being listened to.” 

While noting a few of the thousands of 
examples of similar ignorance among French 
writers, we must not omit to mention that the 
principal comic journal of France, the Chari- 
vari, is among the most flagrant of the 
offenders. If we had a file of the journal at 
hand, and simply wished to cover paper, we 
might fatigue our readers to any extent, 
simply by citations. A chance number before 
us, however, furnishes rather a mild illustra- 
tion of the mode in which the greatest (pre- 
sumed) wits in France deal with an English 
subject. It describes the Society for the 
Protection of Animals holding a séance at 
Cremorne Gardens, under the presidency of a 
mysterious “Sir Kripps,” to ascertain the 
amount of pain endured by an animal sent up 
in a balloon upon the plan of the ingenious 
M. Poitevin. For this purpose a director is 
suspended from the car, carrying a young 
ney upon his back (like the Poitevin pony), 
and reports the result of his experience 
during the voyage, which is made the foun- 
dation of a petition to Parliament. Of course 
the thing is intended asa joke, but the want 
of knowledge of the circumstances to be joked 
upon is no less apparent. 

Apropos to the Charivari, it may not be 
amiss to observe here what does not seem to 
be the impression in England, that the journal 
in question, the principal organ of the most 
spirituel writers in the most spirituel country 
in the world, is a most unfortunately dull and 
prosaic affair. It may be said that it is dull 
to Englishmen because they do not under- 
stand the local allusions and intricacies of 
the language. But the reverse of this is the 
fact. The Charivari has a high reputation in 
England because the English do not under- 
stand its full meaning, and are content to 
take it for granted with the same amiability 
which makes them indulge in demonstrations 
of ecstacy at very mild jocularity in the 
French Plays. Those who have lived long 
in France, who know the politics, character, 
language, and daily life of the country — 
those, in fact, who can properly appreciate 
the Charivari—know it to be puerile and 
ponderous. 

Yet we cannot forget that, not many years 
ago, when it was proposed to establish an 
English Charivari, the notion was ridiculed 
in sagacious quarters. Wise men shook their 
heads, saying, “ We are a serious people. We 
want the vivacity, the humour of the French ; 
they are so effervescent, there is such a delicacy 
in their satire. The thing can never do, in 
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fact ; it is opposed to the whole spirit of 
English character.” 


he English Charivari came out for all} 


that, and was pronounced by people who 
knew nothing about the matter to be an 
imitation of the French Charivari, which we 
must do it the justice to say it never was in 
the slightest or remotest degree ; and what 
is the result? That the publication was re- 
cognised by people of all classes as the repre- 
sentative of a predominant portion of British 
character, as supplying, in fact, a distinct 
requirement ; that it flourished, and has be- 
come one of the institutions of the country. 
If it had not been beyond all comparison 
above the Charivari, it would have failed 
miserably; but that would be no reason for 
considering the English less spiritwel than 
“our lively neighbours.” 
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I prry the man who cannot be astonished. 
Yet there are many such men—people of so 
non mirabolant a nature, so cold-blooded, so 
| fishy in temperament, that they marvel at, are 
perplexed, or are bewildered by nothing. Ifthe 
ghost of their grandmother were to rise before 
them, they would request the apparition to 
shut the door and be seated. If the sky were 
to rain potatoes, they would simpiy thank 
Heaven for its bounties ; and perhaps give 
themselves the trouble to entreat that, next 
time it rained, it would rain upwards instead of 
downwards. As Murat said (or is said to have 
said) of Talleyrand—you might kick them 
in the back for hours without the slightest 
change of countenance passing over them, 
An earthquake in Regent Street, a maelstrom 
in Chelsea Reach, a sirocco in Pall Mall, the 
sea-serpent in the Fleet Ditch, an alligator in 
Fetter e, snow in July, and sun-strokes in 
January—all these marvels would draw from 
them no observation more denoting agitation 
than a languid “Dear me !” or a feeble “ How 
curious!” If the earth were to stand still, 
and the sun to turn green, they would, with a 
minute’s reference to their almanacks, take the 
phenomena for granted. With them the 
world is a ball on which they live ; and what 
there may be inside it, or underneath it, or 
above it, is no concern of theirs. In society 
they are known as “people who mind their 
own business ;” and, being a rather numerous 
class and comprising within their ranks many 
peers, landed proprietors, bankers, and mer- 
chants, are highly esteemed and respected for 
their want of curiosity and their discreet 
immobility. They make money; and as for 
the poor people who can be and are astonished, 
and whose astonishification leading them from 
inquiry to discovery, and thence to the in- 
vention of machines, to the elucidation of 
scientific truths, and to the perfection of the 
arts which adorn and humanise society—the 
live up steep flights of stairs, and don’t dine 
every day. 
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As for me, I cannot walk a hundred paces 
into the street without seeing something to 
he wonder-stricken and amazed at. I am 
astonished at the ways of men, women, and 
children, and at the astonishing clothes they 
wear ; at the ways of dogs, errant and sta- 
tionary; at the ways of the noise, the a 
the rain, the heat; the frantic turmoil an 
straining moneywards and pleasurewards ; 
the rags and the velvet; the gold and the 
dirt ; the jewels and the sores; the rattling 
of patent-axled wheels and the paddling of 
bare feet. Are not these enough to fill me 
with amazement — to cause me to be be- 
wildered, perplexed? I wonder at the day, 
at the light, at the bridge, at the river ; 
the houses standing so bravely upright, and 
so seldom tumbling down; the countless 
vehicles, so seldom running foul of one 
another ; the countless pedestrians, so seldom 
run over. I wonder at Myself—why and 
what, and who and how I am, and why my 
feet love more to press City stones than 
verdant fields; at other people—who they 
are, what they are, where they are going to, 
and why they are all in such a hurry; until, 
astonished and wonder-filled at everything, I 
become somewhat dazed; and, turning into 
ashop to collect and to rest myself a little, 
begin to be astonished harder than ever at 
Shops. 

To the serene orders of mankind a Shop is 
a shop—a room, tenement, messuage or hold- 
ing, containing, on the shelves and counters 
and in the windows thereof, certain goods 
and merchandises; which, for a specified 
money-consideration called a price, you may 
carry away, or cause to be conveyed to your 
own messuage or tenement. The ee 
of the Shop is a shopkeeper ; and his assist- 
ant is a shopman; and the youth who 
carries your parcel home is a shopboy; 
and you have been shopping —and that is 
all Your Serenity sees nothing to be sur- 
prised at in a Shop. Why should your 
Serenity? Your Serenity takes ee it 
takes life, love, children, riches, place and 
power—as certain things proper to Be, and 
therefore Being; for you created and by 
you enjoyed. What can it matter to your 
Serene Opulence where the worm came from 
from whose cocoon your purple robe was 
woven—or whence the slaves came who spun 
your fine linen? What has your Unmoved 
Complacency to do with the goldsmiths who 
welded your chain of office—or the artificers 
who cut, and set, and fashioned your signet- 
ring? Why should your Composed Urbanity 
—your Immobile Gentility, that wonders at 
nothing, not even at kings, or coronations, or 
funerals, condescend to wonder at shops? 
Low, vulgar places with iron-stanchioned 
shutters, kept by varlets in aprons; with 
tills, and scales, and day-books in which 
they register their gross transactions. 

Napoleta called us a nation of sho 


keepers. Right or wrong (wrongly, I thi 
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for the shopkeeping element cannot be 
stronger than in France, where, besides, it 
never goes beyond shopkeeping ; while ours 
carries us on to mercantile operations on a 
gigantic scale), the appellation has stuck to 
us. Still, with all our devotion to shop- 
keeping, we are apt to feel alittle sore, and a 
little humiliation, at our connection there- 
with, and strive to sink the Shop at every 
convenient opportunity. Few terms in the 
English language are taken in so contume- 
lious and insulting a sense, as shopboy, 
shop-walker, or counter-jumper: the press 
and the caricature-sheets teem with poignant 
satires on such degraded beings, who become 
lord mayors, aldermen, merchant princes not 
unfrequently. Those of us who do keep 
shops are prone to conceal our servile 
avocation under some pseudo-classical cog- 
nomen. We call our shops warehouses, 
emporiums, repositories, stores, pantechni- 
cons, establishments, magasins, anything but 
what they really are—Shops. Our shop- 
keepers are merchant Gaon chemisiers, 
artists in hair, purveyors, costumiers, cor- 
setiers—anything but tailors, shirt-makers, 
hair-workers, grocers, or stay-makers. Why 
is this? Why, as we have hinted in a pre- 
vious page, should it be considered mean 
and paltry to make a gentleman’s coat, and 
something high and genteel to manufacture 
the cloth the coat is made from. The Leeds 
clothier is a gentleman, a county magis- 
trate perchance, and a master of hounds ; 
the Pall Mall tailor is a snip, the ninth part 
of a man, a beast with a bill. Sir Muscovado 
Cane (of the firm of Cane, Lump, and 
M‘Trash, of London and Cutchcumapoore) 
is senior partner in a great East Indian house, 
dealing in rice, sugar, pepper, and spices, 
Thomas Sandygrits, proprietor of the original 
olden teapot, in Hig Street, Shoreditch, 
eals also in sugar, pepper, and spices ; yet 
what an almost ummeasurable distance there 
is between the two shopkeepers :—the one 
whose shop has a plate-glass frontage and a 
mahogany counter, and the one whose goods 
are stored in a musty, rat-infected warehouse 
up goodness knows how many flights of stairs, 
with great cranes like gibbets outside the 
windows. Sir Muscovado is a director of 
the Bank of England, and at his country 
residence at Putney he rears the finest hot- 
house grapes in this realm. He goes to court 
in a golden coach and agolden coat ; he dines 
with Cabinet Ministers. Sandygrits is simply 
an elder of Little Rabshekah Chapel, hard 
by, smokes his pipe nightly in the parlour of 
the Hog and Tongs public-house, and has 
serious thoughts of marrying his daughter 
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sell them in the dearest } Yet do you imagine 
that the head of the great Cutchcumapoore 
firm would ever take, in public or in private, 
the slightest notice of the grocer—that Lady 
Cane would sit in the same apartment, eat at 
the same board, as Mrs. Sandygrits? Why? 
Is it more honourable to sell a hogshead of 
sugar than a pound—a bale of cloth than an 
ell? Why is there such an enormous social 
disparity between Mr. Sheriff Slow who con- 
tracts to supply the Horse Guards with jack- 
boots, and Mr. Crispin Snob who mends my 
bluchers ? Who made all these rounds of the 
social ladder ? 

Of the infinite variety of shops which 
afford scope for criticism as to their in- 
ternal economy and exercise for the faculty 
of astonishification, I now propose to select a 
few ; and among these I shall be careful to 
select those in which I can exemplify the 
influence which this age of progress has made 
or failed to make in shops as well as men. 

Take the Everything Shop. It was situ- 
ated three or four miles from London, on the 
highroad. The one I take for a type, and 
with which my earliest recollections are en- 
twined, was situated somewhere on the road 
to Edgware—not more than a mile and a 
half, I believe, west of that ghastly range of 
villas where years ago the mutilated trunk 
of Greenacre’s victim was discovered, sewn 
up in a sack. Jerry Nutts kept this shop. 
He was a weird old man, horrible in aspect, 
and, to my young mind, shared with the 
goblin potman at the Black Lion opposite all 
the attributes of “ Bogy.” Jerry Nutts’s face 
was, I remember, of an unwholesome pasty 
hue, like a half-congealed suet-pudding. The 
anatomy of his face seemed all wrong, for 
where you expected bones there were deep 
hollows in his countenance, and where you 
looked for flesh, osseous protuberances, He 
had inflamed pink lines for eyelids, He hada 
dreadful old semi-bald head, where the sutures 
of the skull were minutely defined in inlaid 
dirt, and at either lateral extremity of which a 
flabby ear kept watch and ward like a scare- 
crow to frighten the hairs away. A rimy 
stubble upon his lips and chin; two purple 
marks on his cheeks, as if all the blood 
he had had in his cheeks had gathered there 
and stagnated ; a filmy eye; an indescriba- 
ble leer of malice and ill-temper ; and teeth 
yellow, crooked, and wide apart, gave this 
old man such a vicious, unsightly aspect, that 
he was the terror of all the children who 
were his customers. I never heard of any- 
thing unfavourable to Jerry, however. Be- 
yond his general forbidding demeanour he 
was reported to be a hard man; that is, he 


Jemima to young Joseph Sweetbread, the | never gave any credit, and usually refused to 
butcher of Kingsland. Can you, without being} subscribe to any incidental charity or testi- 
astonished, view the enormous social gulf that | monial ; but he paid his way, and sold good 


yawns 


etween these two men, brothers in| articles, and was, take him all in all, a quiet, 


calling, aspirations, and sympathies—for both | civil neighbour. So Jerry prospered. 


yearn but for one great object: to buy their 


Jerry sold everything, almost. Linen- 


sugars and rice in the cheapest market, and! drapery, hosiery, stationery, confectionary, 
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ocery, toys, books, hats, caps, and bonnets. 
if we were good, Jerry sold the marbles, tops, 
and story-books with which we were re- 
warded. If we were naughty, from Jerry’s 
shop came rods and, canes wherewith to 
chastise us. Were we in good health and in 
rejoicing mood, Jerry had low-priced fire- 
works, or bandits, and Red Rovers, and por- 
traits of the champion at the Coronation for 
tinselling, or of the Seven Champions, bound 
in marble paper covers, for us to con and 
glory over. Were we ill, and peeking, Jerry 
had store of villanous pills and draughts, 
and powders more sillenews still (which 
were taken in sweetmeats, confound them! 
and have made us loathe jam and mar- 
malade ever since); and worse and more 
abominable and abominated than all and 
any, sold Jerry the much-detested oil of 
the accursed castor—that filthy amalgam of 
oleaginous globules that floats purulently 
| on the top of a cup of coffee, or in a wine- 
| glass, to horrify and awe helpless little 
| children. 
| When I knew Jerry first, these were the 
wares he sold. His Everything Shop was by 
no means an extensive repository, being, 
| indeed, a little nook of a place, wedged in 
| between the baker’s and the butcher’s shops. 
ainted, glazed, decorated, or 
| cleaned within the memory of man, and its 
| window-panes were of some curiously dingy 
| bottle-glass, with bulls’-eyes in the centre. 
On the cornice frieze above the frontage Jerry 
had formerly designed to have his name 
| painted in full: but the artist had stopped 
short at “JerEmIan Nv”—and had never 
There was, indeed, no need 


got any further. 
or Jerry’s Christian or surname to be painted 


above his store. He was as well knownas the 
| butcher’s trotting pony, the baker’s bandy- 
legged terrier, or the potman at the Black 
| Lion ; and if any of our servants, or children, 
| or adults, went, or were sent to fetch any- 
thing from Nutts’s, they would find Nutts’s 
without the name being painted above the 
lintel in Roman capitals, I’ll warrant you. 
The excise requirements touching the license 
to sell tea, tobacco, snuff, and pepper—all of 
| which Jerry sold—were satisfied by a little 
| mortuary-looking inscription, which few could 
| read, and nobody did read, on one of the 
| door-jambs ; at this, saving some dis- 
| paraging epigrams in chalk upon Jerry him- 
self, due to some juvenile Juvenals of the 
neighbourhood, formed all the writing dis- 
played upon the doors, walls, or shutters of 
the Everything Shop. One of my earliest and 
chiefest marvels at Jerry and his establish- 
ment was that he never seemed to be “ out ” 
of anything. If you_asked for some recondite 
article, such as a pait of scalpels, or an ounce 
of Tincture of Benzoin, Jerry would produce 
the one or the other with as much alacrity as 
though you had ordered a halfpenny ball of 
twine, or a hank of tape. His merchandises, 
also, though arranged in seemingly the most 
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heterogeneous and helter-skelter manner, 
seemed all marvellously susceptible of being 
found when they were wanted, and put away 
when they were done with. At first sight, 
you would take his shelves to be a confused 
mass of red herrings, variegated ribbons, 
story-books, glazed calico, arrow-root, Everton 
toffee, drugs, children’s socks, sugar-candy, 
beaver hats, butter and cheese, tracts, York 
hams, Irish poplins, band-boxes, fiddle-strings, 
japanned tea-trays, raspberry jam, and pickled 
anchovies, all thrown together without order, 
arrangement, or regularity. There was a 
place for everything, and everything had its 
place in Jerry’s shop; and though, from the 
intensely amalgamated nature of the stock, 
there was certainly a somewhat saccharine 
flavour about the salt, a cheesy twang in the 
sugar, a slightly snuffy odour about the 
butter, and a sort of olla podrida perfume 
about the woven and textile fabrics, every- 
thing was as neatly stowed and arranged in 
Jerry’s shop as in the store-room of a man-of- 
war, or the pledge department of the Mont 
de Piété in Paris. 

Jerry had no wife alive. “ His missus,” he 
condescended to say when he was conver- 
sational, which was not often, “died a many 
years since ;” and he was wont afterwards 
to jerk his thumb towards a painted abomi- 
nation in oils in an ebony frame, wherein a 
woman, with a face like a sheep, and a hat 
and feathers like a negress, was grinning like 
a baboon through what appeared to be a hole 
in a red curtain. Her neck being bare, and 
encircled by a preposterous necklace, and her 
waist.about half an inch lower than her arm- 
pits, this performance was gop to be 
a portrait of the late Mrs. Nutts, and the 
period of its execution somewhat proximate 
to one thousand eight hundred and two. 
Nothing more, however, was known of the 
deceased lady, save that she was supposed, at 
some period or other anterior to her demise, 
to have given birth to Jerry’s daughter, Julia 
—a pretty, fair-haired little mite of a thing 
of some eighteen summers, who would have 
been the belle of the village without appeal 
or opposition, had she not, poor soul! been 
afflicted with some constitutional weakness 
of the limbs, which constrained her to wear a 
grisly apparatus of irons, and crimson leather, 
and Heaven knows what belts and bars. It 
was very melancholy to see this poor, helpless, 
fair-haired child sitting inertly in her chair in 
the little parlour behind the shop, so beautiful 
yet so crippled ; while her old father, with his 
weazened, ill-favoured face and shrunken 
limbs, skipped about as actively as a veteran 
ape. Jerry was very fond of his daughter, 
and if she could have eaten gold, or all the 
pickled anchovies and orange marmalade 
(things by which he set as great a store, almost, 
as money), he would, I believe, have given it 
her to eat. Jerry even went to the length of 
taking sanitary journeys with her, leaving his 
shop to the care of his apprentice. He took 
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her to Brighton, to Bath, to the famed waters 


of Harrogate ; to an infallible curer of limb 
affections, who scrubbed his patients with a 
tooth-brush ; to one who scraped his with an 
oyster-knife ; to another who rubbed his with 
a horse-hair glove ; and finally to one (in high 
repute just then) who stuck his patients all 
over with diachylon-plaster, and then oiled 
them with linseed oil and beeswax. Finding 
these hygeian excursions somewhat to 
interfere with his business, (being indeed, 
moreover, apprehensive of the blunders of his 
apprentice,) Jerry summoned from the depths 
of the north country a sister of his late wife 
—also sheep-faced, but reduced to the most 
dilapidated state of ewedom, yet attired in a 
sort of scarecrow lamb fashion. To this 
relative poor Julia was confided, once more to 
resume her travels in search of health ; and 
astounding rumours were current at the bar 
of the Black Lion, and at garden-gates among 
the housemaids, who slipped out to purchase 
a “mossle of ribbing,” about nine of the clock 
at night, of Mr. Nutts’s unheard of liberality ; 
of how he had said to his sister-in-law 
“Bring her back well, Judy, and I'll make a 
lady of you;” likewise, and at repeated 
intervals, the much meaning words, “ Spare no 
expense.” 

ulia Nutts came back in about nine months 
or a year, not quite strong and well, but 
without the ghastly irons. Whether for this 
comparative cure the sheep-faced aunt was 
made a lady or not, I am unable to state; 
but it is certain that she was seen in our 
neighbourhood no more. Julia never relapsed 
into her helpless state again; but she was 
always delicate, languid, andailing. She was 
well enough, however, two years afterwards, 
to be married, as you shall briefly hear. 

T have said that Nutts had an apprentice. 
He was a varlet some seventeen years of age ; 
the greatest lont, the most incorrigible 
slug, and idler, and the most indomit- 
able thickhead you can conceive. His name 
was Martin Duff. He had a bullet-head, a 
snub-nose, beefy pendulous cheeks, pig’s eyes, 
a widemouthed waddling frog’s mouth, and 
two pe red ears, which were continually 
galled and chafed by a pair of gigantic and 
 eewacterarec gd stiffened shirt-collars which 
1e persisted in wearing. His stupidity and 
dulness were beyond human capacity to calcu- 
late or comprehend. He was not ignorant, he 
was ignorance itself—ignorance so crass that 
you might almost fancy sowing seed and 
growing mustard and cress in it. He inked 

is fingers and smeared his apron. He wore 
his shoes down at heel, and could not part his 
hair straight. His amusements were puerile, 
consisting in cutting out paper figures, or 

laying with boys ridiculously smaller than 

imself. He could remember the names of 
no articles, no prices, no customers. He was 
a fool, sir ! 

Between this youth, Jerry, and every cane, 
“ope, and offensive missile in the house there 
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had been for yearsa union and understanding 
of the most intimate nature. But Jerry was 
at last obliged to give in. Of all the’ multi- 
farious modes of correction he had tried, the 
experience he had gained only amounted to 
this: that the back part of a scrubbing. 
brush rapped violently on the boy’s occiput 
would extract an answer when he was most 
obstinate; and that a pegtop dug violently 
into his elbow or shins would cause him to 
utter an ejaculation of pain. Beyond this the 
seed he had sown produced no fruit. The lad 
went on as usual for a couple of years more ; 
droning, dawdling, scrawling inane figures 
on the slate, mixing sugar-candy with gum- 
Benjamin, and sassafrass with floss-silk, till it 
became noised about one Saturday night that 
young Duff at Nutts’s was growing a pair of 
whiskers. With the whiskers, which were 
of a scrubby, irregular kind, came apparently 
Martin Duff's intellect, or his wise teeth. His 
genius flowered late, but flowered at last. He 
took to wearing tail-coats, and shirt-collars 
larger than ever, and was perpetually study- 
ing a big book with a calfskin cover—by some 
averred to beWalkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant; 
by others, Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, 
Be it as it may, Martin Duff grew bright to 
the extent of weighing, tying up, and charging 
correctly for half a pound of tea—a thing he 
had been totally incapable of doing before ; 
and so rapid was the progress of his genius, 
and consequent advance in the estimation of 
society and of his master, that none of us were 
very surprised to hear that the long apprentice 
was about to be married to Julia Nutts. 

Let me see. They were married just 
before I went to school for the first time; 
but I remember it as though it were 
yesterday. The ceremony took place in a 
little church, across three fields and a styl 
in the churchyard of which I have heal 
that Jack Sheppard, the great robber, was 
buried. Miss Nutts looked very pale and 

retty, in slate-coloured silk; and Martin 
Daft was magnificently hideous in blue and 
brass buttons, and grey kerseymeres, and 
what not. Jerry Nutts for the first and last 
time in his life was seen in a hat (he usually 
wore a canvass cap with a battered peak), 
and from his continually frictionising his eyes 
with the sleeve of his coat on the road to and 
from church, it was conjectured that he was 
much affected. But the bride and bridegroom 
went off to some watering-place for the 
honeymoon ; and I went to school, and from 
thence into the cruel world, and forgot, 
almost, that they or their village had being. 
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